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THE UNLOADING of life insurance has increased al- 
most 23 per cent in one short year. This is reported 
by the New York Journal of Commerce. And why 
are life insurance policies being turned in for their 
cash surrender value at the highest rate since 1941? 
Primarily because of the brutally high cost of living. 
The income of most workers is woefully inadequate, 
as the A. F. of L. has been saying for quite some 
time. And here is proof. Another indication of 
what is taking place in these days of N.A.M.- 
induced inflation comes from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The SEC reports that in 
the first quarter of 1948 cash and deposits held by 
individuals dropped $4,000,000,000. This is the 
largest decline since before the war. We have said 
it before and we say it again—today’s inflated prices 
are forcing millions of workers to use up their sav- 
ings and plunge into debt. Now the workers are 
even giving up their life insurance. But corporation 
profits are zooming ever higher. 


AN UNPARALLELED social security program has now 
come into being in Great Britain, where the govern- 
ing party is Labor. The program provides free med- 
ical care, hospitalization, dental treatment, maternity 
care, baby bonuses, home nursing, unemployment 
and widowhood insurance, retirement and disable- 
ment benefits, funeral expenses and other benefits. 
The cost to the individual wage-earning Briton—in 
the form of a deduction from his pay—will be $52 a 
year, on the average. No one is excluded from the 
plan. The cradle-to-the-grave social security pro- 
gram had been discussed since the appearance of the 
famous Beveridge report during the war. Now the 
Labor government has put the program into effect. 


LABOR UNITY will be sought in November, at the 


annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, by the delegates representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. Delegates to the 
Musicians’ recent convention directed the A. F. of 
M. representatives at the A. F. of L. meeting to 
introduce a resolution proposing that “a national 
labor board be created, of representatives of all labor 
groups, to plan and work toward the objective 
of a united labor movement.” The Musicians’ con- 
vention decided to take this action after hearing 
James C. Petrillo, president of the union, sound a 
warning that all labor faces “perilous times.” 








THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, like no other legislation, 


tested the real attitude of Representatives and Sen- 
ators toward those who work for wages. This point 
is hammered home by George Q. Lynch, president 
of the Pattern Makers League of North America, 
in a fighting editorial appearing in the latest Pattern 
Makers’ Journal. “In such a test a man is allowed 
to be wrong only once,” the editorial emphasizes. 
“Don’t be deceived,” it warns, “by an occasional 
right vote for some law that could be interpreted as 
favorable to labor.” Those members of Congress 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act “betrayed work- 
ing people inio the hands of their reactionary enemy, 
the National Association of Manufacturers,” the 
Pattern Makers’ president writes. He urges all 
workers to register and vote and to support Labor’s 
League for Political Education with cash. 


THE PRESIDENT of the National Farm Labor Union 
has denounced a bill, jammed through the Eightieth 
Congress in the last-minute rush for adjournment, 
which provides for the importation of foreign na- 
tionals to work on American farms. H. L. Mitchell, 
head of the A. F. of L. affiliate, says there is abso- 
lutely no need for bringing in agricultural workers 
from other lands. “All over the country there are 
pools of unemployed farm workers,” he points out. 
“There’s a lot of propaganda about a shortage of 
farm labor, but we have never yet been able to locate 
enough jobs to fill the needs of the workers we 
represent.” 


FINAL RETURNS in the poll on the Taft-Hartley Act 
conducted in recent months by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Weekly News Service in cooper- 
ation with the labor press show that union workers 
are overwhelmingly opposed to the N.A.M.-written 
anti-labor statute. The complete tally: against the 
Taft-Hartley Act, 69,072; for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
4,464. “Thus the claims of the sponsors of this 
legislation that it is really favored by the rank-and- 
file membership and opposed only by union leaders 
are thoroughly demolished,” declares the Weekly 
News Service. 


NELSON CRUIKSHANK, the A. F. of L.’s director of 
social insurance activities, was appointed an adviser 
to the United States delegation attending the W rid 
Health Assembly at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Speech R u les 


Consider before you speak, espe- 


cially when the business is of 


moment. Weigh the sense of what 
you mean to utter and the expressions 
you intend to use. 

Be not too earnest, loud or violent 
in your conversation. Silence your 
opponent with reason, not with noise. 

Never speak anything for a truth 
which vou know or believe to be 
false. Lying is a great sin against 
God. It is a great offense against 
humanity itself. For where there is 
no regard to truth, there can be no 
safe society between man and man. 

Be careful that you do not com- 
mend yourself. It is a sign that your 
reputation is small and sinking, if 
your own tongue must praise you. 

Be very careful that you give no 
reproachful, menacing or spiteful 
words to any person. Good words 
make friends; bad words enemies. 

If a person be passionate and give 
vou ill language, rather pity him than 
be moved to anger. You will find 
that silence, or very gentle words, 
are the most exquisite revenge for 
reproaches.* They will either cure 
the distemper in the angry man and 
make hingsorry for his passion. or 
they will be a severe reproof and 
punishment to him. 

Speak well 6f the absent whenever 
vou have .a suitable opportunity. 
Never speak ill of them or of any- 
hbody—unless you are sure they 
deserve it and unless it is necessary 
for their amendment or for the safety 
and benefit of others. Matthew Hale. 





THiS MONTH'S COVER 


Proudly displayed by a comely working girl 
is a receipt for her voluntary $1 contribution 
to support labor’s political education program. 
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a But Vital Questions Remain Unanswered 


By J. ALBERT WOLL 


General Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


N June 21 the Supreme Court 

if of the United States ended 

the hope of organized labor 

| that a final determination would be 

E ‘made, before fall, of the constitution- 

© ality of that section, of the Taft-Hart- 

Sey Act which makes it a criminal 

"effense for a labor organization to 

fexpend funds in connection with a 
Hederal election. 

This hope was nurtured as a'result 
of a criminal prosecution instituted 
by the government, in the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, against the C.I.0. and 
its president, who challenged the 
prosecution and the law under which 
it was brought as an invalid invasion 
of rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The hope was further strengthened 
When the District Court judge dis- 
missed the charge on the ground that 
the statute under which it was brought 
Was unconstitutional as an unauthor- 
ized invasion of the rights of freedom 
of speech, of press and of assembly. 


The government appealed to the Su- - 


preme Court, and when that tribunal 
agreed to review the lower court’s de- 
tision, this hope for an early, final 
determination of labor’s right to par- 
Heipate in the electoral process by 
ftee and public discussion and expres- 
Sion of opinion reached its most en- 

| Souraging state. 
>) On June 21, however, the Supreme 
Mourt demolished this hope by refus- 
| Mig to pass on the constitutional ques- 
| fions raised and by upholding the 
District Court’s dismissal of the pros- 
| ition on the sole and exclusive 
| #eund that the indictment failed to 
Wharge acts made unlawful by the 
Satute under which the prosecution 
88 commenced. As a result, this 
case” direetly decided nothing 
More than that the C.I.0. and Philip 
ay, its president, were charged 
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with something that did not constitute 
an offense under the statute involved. 

Labor organizations, therefore, are 
still in the dark, insofar as judicial 
determination is concerned, as to the 
validity of federal restriction against 
the use of union funds in federal 
elections. 


| een of the hope this case en- 
gendered among organized wage- 
earners who justly felt their rights 
were unjustly interfered with by the 
punitive provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act relating to political expendi- 
tures, and also because the limited 
nature of the ultimate decision in this 
case might not be fully understood, 
the opinion of the Supreme Court 
should be examined in some detail. 
Section 304 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, enacted in June, 1947, amended 
Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. As it was so amend- 
ed, Section 313 of the Federal Cor- 


rupt Practices Act made it unlawful, 
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in part, for any labor organization to 
make an “expenditure” in connection 
with any election at which Presiden- 
tial or Vice-Presidential electors or a 
Senator or a Representative in Con- 
gress are to be voted for or in con- 
nection with any primary election or 
political convention or caucus held to 
select candidates for such offices. 
This section also made it unlawful, 
subject to both fine and imprison- 
ment, for any officer of a labor organ- 
ization to consent to such an expendi- 
ture. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court 
discloses that the C.I.0. and its presi- 
dent were indicted for an alleged vio- 
lation of this statute. The indictment 
charged, in effect, that on July 15, 
1947, shortly after the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the State of Mary- 
land held a special Congressional 
election, and that the day before the 
election a statement signed by Philip 
Murray appeared in The C.1.0. News, 
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urging all members of the C.I.0. to 
vote for Judge Ed Garmatz, then a 
candidate for Congress, at. this elec- 
tion. The indictment further charged 
that The C.1.0. News is a weekly peri- 
odical owned and published by the 
C.1.0., and that the particular issue 
carrying the statement in, support of 
Judge Garmatz was published and 
distributed by the C.I.0. at the ex- 
pense and from the funds of the C.1.0. 
and with the ‘consent of its president, 
Philip Murray. 

While the indicted union and its 
indicted officer looked upon this in- 
dictment as adequately charging an 
offense under Section 313 of the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act, thus re- 
quiring the Supreme Court to pass 
upon the constitutional validity of 
Section 313 itself, the Supreme Court 
thought differently and took pains to 
say so in no uncertain terms. 

Thus, very early in its opinion, de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Reed, the Su- 
preme Court stated that it was not 
required to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of a federal statute where 
the indictment did not state an offense 
under its terms, and then blasted all 
hope of a constitutional test of the 
statute by observing: 

“As we hereafter conclude that this 
indictment does not charge acts em- 
braced within its scope, this opinion 
is limited to that issue.” 

With the issue thus narrowed, the 
Supreme Court then examined the in- 
dictment in the light of its interpre- 
tation of the statute and gave its rea- 
sons for the view that the indictment 
did not charge an offense. Accord- 
ing to the court, Congress, in forbid- 
ding labor organizations to make any 
expenditure in connection with a fed- 
eral election, did not forbid such or- 
ganizations to take part in such elec- 
tions by publishing and distributing 
newspapers in regular course among 
their membership, although the costs 
of the publication and distribution 
are paid from the general funds of 
the union. And this is true, accord- 
ing to the court, regardless of the 
source of those funds, that is, whether 
they are obtained as a result of sub- 
scriptions, union dues, advertising 
charges, per-copy sales of other 
sources. 

Stating that it did not read the in- 
dictment as charging an expenditure 
by the C.I.0. in circulating free 
copies to non-subscribers, non-pur- 
chasers or among citizens not entitled 
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to receive copies of The C.1.0. News 
as members of the union, and point- 
ing out that this publication, accord- 
ing to the indictment, was issued “in 
regular course” of publishing and 
distributing a union newspaper, the 
Supreme Court concluded that Con- 
gress did not intend, by the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley amendment to 
Section 313 of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, to include within its provisions, 
as an “expenditure,” the costs of such 
a publication as the particular issue 
of The C.1.0. News in question. 
This construction of Section 313 
was impelled, according to the court, 
by the language of the statute itself, 
by its legislative history and by the 
fact that a contrary construction 
would cause the “gravest doubt” to 


The right of labor publications to 












. arise “as to its constitutionality,” 
While some expressions and st:ite- 
ments of the high court may give rise 
to the belief that the use of union 
funds in furthering certain union po- 
litical activities other than those of 
the nature charged in the indictment 
in this case may not be forbidden by 
Section 313, or, if forbidden, may be 
regarded as constitutionally protect- 
ed, such belief, so induced, is neces- 
sarily speculative and conjectural. 
This is so because, as pointed out. 
the Supreme Court decided only that 
Congress, in enacting the prohibition 
on expenditures of union funds in 
connection with federal elections, did 
not intend to forbid such expendi- 
tures made to defray the cost of pub- 
lishing (Continued on, Page 32) 








print political matter was upheld 
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President William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor appeared in Philadelphia last month to present 
organized labor’s recommendations for the Republican 
Party’s 1948 platform. Mr. Green went before the Reso- 
lutions Committee with labor’s constructive proposals. 
The Committee gave very little time or attention to the 
spokesman for 7,500,000 organized workers, and the plat- 
form subsequently adopted by the Republican National 
Convention bore no resemblance to the sensible sugges- 
lions which follow. This month Mr. Green will return 
to Philadelphia, where he will again offer labor’s platform 
recommendations—this time to the Democratic Party. 


A. F. of L.*s Proposals 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 

We demand the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
reenactment of the Labor Relations Act which was in 
eflect prior to the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The ten months of experience with the Taft-Hartley Act 
have demonstrated it to be a complete failure. These 
“ months of administration of the act have shown 
Clearly : 


First. That contrary to the act’s preamble (Sec. 
I (b)), which reads, “. . . it is the purpose and policy 
of this act, in order to promote the full flow of com- 
merce. to prescribe the legitimate rights of both em- 
ployes and employers in their relations affecting com- 
merce ...,” the act undermines the constitutional, civil 
and economic rights of workers. 


Second, The act has failed to encourage the peace- 
ful scitlement of management-labor disputes and to re- 
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duce the number of strikes. Through its many one-sided 
provisions in favor of management, it has encouraged 
the anti-union employer to adopt an arbitrary and hos- 
tile attitude toward employes. Thus it has engendered 
in employes suspicion and resentment and actually cre- 
ated industrial unrest. 

Third. The act is impossible of administration. The 
records of the NLRB reveal an increasing backlog of 
cases—almost double the largest number in the history 
of the board—seriously delaying the settlement of labor 
disputes and further engendering industrial unrest. 

Fourth. The act is discriminatory class legislation. 
The requirement that trade union officers execute anti- 
communistic affidavits without requiring a similar affi- 
davit to be executed by employers and management 
officials is clearly class legislation and an invasion of the 
field of civil rights of citizens of the United States. 

Fifth. The act is an invasion of the civil rights of 
citizens of the United States in that it prohibits union 
political activity. This denial of the right of free speech 
and freedom of the press is obviously contrary to the 
provisions of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Sixth. The act resurrects government by injunction, 
thus placing the full weight of government power on 
the side of employers in industrial disputes at the dis- 
cretion of a single individual without restraint—the 
judge issuing the injunction. The availability to em- 
ployers of such government power presages the ultimate 
destruction of most trade unions. 

Seventh. The act contains provisions which invite 
destructive and delaying litigation in labor disputes and 











undermine the well-established American policy of col- 
lective bargaining. The use of these tactics actually 
creates industrial unrest. 


Eighth. Union shop elections have disproved the 
claims of the sponsors of the act and sustained the asser- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor that union 
members and other employes approve of union shop 
agreements. Over 70 per cent of the cases filed with the 
NLRB during the last nine months have been requests 
for union shop elections. Less than 1 per cent of these 
elections have rejected the union shop. Over 99 per cent 
of the persons voting have favored the union shop. 
Unions should be free to negotiate union conditions of 
work without interference. 

Ninth. The act outlaws secondary boycotts and thus 
interferes with and restricts legitimate trade union ac- 
tivities. Since unions are forbidden to aid or assist 
one another against a secondary employer whose efforts 
and resources are being devoted to the defeat of the 
unjon’s demands, they are, in effect, compelled to con- 
tribute to their own destruction. 

Tenth. The act, as a whole, completely undermines 
trade unions and prevents effective collective bargain- 
ing and it does not promote peaceful industrial relations. 


PROGRAM TO CURB INFLATION 


We demand an effective and comprehensive program 
to curb inflation. This program should mobilize the 
voluntary efforts of all groups of citizens—business, 
labor, consumers, farmers—and supplement voluntary 
effort with government action where and when necessary. 


For more than a year inflation has been cutting away 
the purchasing power of the American people. Large 





Labor’s platform proposals are scrutinized by William Green a 
few minutes prior to appearance before Resolutions Committee 
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segments of our population—workers, pensioners, an- 
nuitants, persons living on small incomes—are seriously 
affected. Due to high prices, several million families 
are unable to buy sufficient quantities of the necessities 
of life. More than 12,000,000 families spent more than 
they earned in 1947, either to meet high living costs or 
to buy the family equipment they needed, according to 
a Federal Reserve Board study just released. 

The consumer price index of the Labor Department, 
after declining from January through March, rose again 
in April to a new all-time peak, slightly above the pre- 
vious high point: Prices of the necessities of life will 
probably continue to rise unless effective measures are 
taken to check inflation. The demand for American 
goods under our program fox European aid and our 
increased military appropriations exert an upward pres- 
sure on prices which further threatens the standard of 
living of American workers and other low-income 
groups. While consumer prices rose 14 per cent in 1947 
over 1946, incomes of American consumers rose only 
10 per cent. A program to check this price rise is 
essential. 

Already a number of leading manufacturers have 
shown their desire to bring about a much needed down- 
ward adjustment of prices. Inflation can be checked, 
however, only by a concerted effort of all groups. Under 
a free enterprise system the first step should be a vig- 
orous program of voluntary action. Such action must 
be initiated by the federal government calling upon citi- 
zens’ organizations to develop a joint program and 
mobilize their efforts to make it effective. 

The program of the Republican Party to curb infla- 
tion should make the following provisions: 

a. Authorize the Economic Advisers to call into con- 
sultation cooperating committees of 
business men, labor, agricultural and 
other groups to develop a joint pro- 
gram to check inflation. The full in- 
fluence and prestige of the United 
States government should be placed 
behind this voluntary effort. 

b. Strengthen the voluntary alloca- 
tion. program for scarce materials 
already operating under the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

c. Follow monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies which will check abnormal in- 
creases in money supply and bank 
credit. 

d. Carry on a vigorous program to 
sell United States savings bonds to 
American consumers. 


WORLD. PEACE 

We urge a strong declaration for 
world peace, reasserting firm belief in 
the principles of the United Nations 
and disavowing all ambition for ter- 
ritorial gains and economic or cul- 
tural imperialism. Further, we urge 
an unequivocal position on the fol- 
lowing: 

a. We favor strengthening of the 
United Nations by— 
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(1) Abolishing the veto power of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council and substituting therefor 
majority rule on all matters within its jurisdiction; 

(2) Amending the Charter which would provide for direct 
citizen participation in United Nations deliberations in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Executive Council of the 
San Francisco convention set out at Pages 38 and 39 thereof. 


bh. We urge vigorous opposition to universal military 
training in peacetime. It breeds wars. 

c. We urge vigorous prosecution of the European 
Recovery Program throughout its full contemplated 

riod of operation in a manner that will assure the 
rehabilitation of the Western European nations. Noth- 
ing less than the full program will do the job. 


HOUSING 


We demand authorization of an adequate federal 
housing program to provide decent housing facilities 
for the large number of low-income families of our 
nation who cannot secure adequate accommodations. 

While the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
states that 90,000 dwelling units were started in con- 
struction during April of 1948, few of these units will 
be placed on the market at a figure that will be within 
the reach of the income of many of the wage-earners. 
The federai housing program should provide for pub- 
licly assisted low-rent housing similar to the program 
launched before the war under the United States Hous- 
ing Act. These locally initiated and developed projects 
are vital to balanced reconstruction and healthy clean- 
ing-up of our communities. Home ownership is the 
necessary and desirable goal of most American workers. 
The program should, therefore, provide for assistance 
to American workers in the purchase of homes for 
equitable and reasonable financial charges, correspond- 
ing to the risk assumed by the lender, but at a figure 
that will bring the purchase of homes within the reach 
of workers. 


. This program should be based firmly ‘on the prin- 


ciple that the availability of a decent home to every 
family is the responsibility of the whole community. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

We urge endorsement of a broad program of federal 
aid to education consisting of four parts. Such aid is 
to be given without féderal control so long as the states 
meet minimum standards laid down in_ the legislation 
for their general guidance in the expenditure of the 
funds. The endorsement of federal aid should include: 

a. A billion dollar program of federal aid to raise 
the standards of the schools themselves as educational 
institutions and to provide equal educational opportu- 
nity for every child, without discrimination because of 
race, sex, creed or national origin. 

b. Federal funds to be made available for services 
to needy children to protect their health and welfare 
and to make it possible for them to remain in school. 

e. A Labor Extension Service to be established in 
the Department of Labor similar to the Extension Serv- 
ice conducted by the Department of Agriculture for 
farme: - 

d. The school lunch program to be on a basis ade- 
quate |, extend its full benefits to every child in America. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


We urge commitment to a strong program for social 
insurance to include: 

(1) Universal coverage of all wage-earners both in 
the continental United States and its territories. 

(2) Voluntary retirement at the-age of 60. 

(3) A substantial increase in all benefits. 

(4) The provision of sick benefits under unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all wage-earners are 
still without protection under the Social Security Act 
against the hazards to the family of premature death 
of the wage-earner and dependent old age. Employ- 
ment in agriculture, domestic service and non-profit in- 
stitutions, self-employment and federal employment not 
covered by the Civil Service Retirement Act should be 
covered by the Social Security Act, with application to 
all areas under United States jurisdiction. 

The present benefits paid under the Social Security 
Act are grossly inadequate. The maximum payable at 
the present time is $44 a month on retirement and the 
average amount of such payments is $21.90 per month. 
This is below the amount allowable under the public 
assistance grants to aged persons in many states. The 
advisory council appointed by the Senate has recom- 
mended a change in the formula for computing the ben- 
efit which would approximately double the amount of 
primary benefit, the minimum primary benefit and the 
family benefit. 


Already some states have begun to pay sickness and 
injury benefits under their unemployment compensation 
laws. Their purpose has been to provide some income 
to the wage-earner when he is deprived of employment 
through no fault of his own. During illness a wage- 
earner is in even greater need of income than when 
employed. The purpose could be accomplished by 
amending the standards in the Social Security Act 
which must be met by state laws to obtain approval and 
be eligible to receive administrative funds from the fed- 
eral government. 


TAXATION 

In the future tax revision consideration should be 
given to the following: 

a. Priority should be given to the elimination of im- 
posed excise taxes which contribute to inflationary price 
levels and are burdensome to producers and consumers. 

b. Personal income tax exemptions should be in- 
creased to relieve family income necessary to maintain 
adequate minimum living standards. 

c. Federal and state tax systems should be integrated 
to eliminate existing overlapping, confusion and dupli- 
cation. 

d. Loopholes in federal and state income and gift 
tax laws should be eliminated and administration should 
be strengthened. 

MEDICAL CARE 


We urge a broad program of comprehensive medical 
care insurance. 

It is an admitted fact that only persons with incomes 
in the upper brackets can meet the cost of proper medical 
care. This means many millions of our people are de- 
prived of necessary medical (Continued on Page 31) 
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HE American Federation of 
Labor, three decades ago, led 
in the effort to create the Inter- 

national Labor Organization. That 
effort was successful. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization came into 
being, and through the Twenties and 
the Thirties and even the bitter war 
years of the Forties, it remained 
alive, functioning for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Now, in 1948, the I.L.O. has been 
holding its thirty-first International 
Labor Conference. The meeting, at 
San Francisco, began June 17. It 
was still in progress as this issue went 
to press. Tripartite delegations from 
almost sixty nations—each delegation 
composed of two persons represent- 
ing government, one representing 
labor and one representing employers 
—were participating in the delibera- 
tions. 

For the first time in many years 
an International Labor Conference 
lacked the presence of Robert Bi Watt. 
International representative of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
American workers’ delegate, Bob 
Watt died last year aboard the ship 
that was bringing him home follow- 
ing the conference at Geneva. High 
tribute to his memory was paid at 
San Francisco by 
ployer and worker delegates who had 
served with him in the past. 

Probably the most significant ac- 
tion of the 1948 International Labor 
Conference was the approval of a 


government, em- 
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David A. Morse (left) was chosen to succeed Edward Phelan 
as director-general of the International Labor Organization. 
Vacancy arose because Mr. Phelan is nearing retirement age 


proposed international convention, or 
treaty, defining freedom of associa- 
tion and protecting the right of work- 
ers throughout the world to form and 
join organizations of their own choos- 
ing. 

The convention set forth that “the 
public authorities shall refrain from 
any interference which would restrict 
this right or impede the lawful exer- 
cise thereof.” 

The objective of worldwide guar- 
antees of the right of workers to or- 
ganize had been before the I.L.O. for 
some years. The preamble of the 
I.L.0.’s constitution declares “recog- 
nition of the principle of freedom ef 


association” is a means of improving 
conditions of labor and of establish- 
And in 1944, at the Inter- 
held in 


ing peace. 
national Labor Conference 
that year at Philadelphia, the dele- 
gates agreed that “freedom of expres- 
sion and of association are essential 
to sustained progress.” 

The newly approved 
will be submitted to the member na 
tions of the International Labor Or- 
ganization for ratification or rejec- 
tion. It will go into force in the 
various nations when they ratify it. 

United States labor was represent 
ed at San Francisco by the American 
Federation of Labor as this nation’s 


convention 
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dominant labor organization. Frank 
P. Fenton, the Federation’s interna- 
tional representative, was the worker 
member of the United States delega- 
tion. 

Leading A. F. of L. figures, 
headed by Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, attended the conference as 
advisers. 

Mr. Fenton denounced forced labor 
in forthright terms in his major con- 
ference address. He also emphasized 
the desire of the working people of 
America for international ‘ coopera- 
tion, as most recently manifested in 
their support of the Marshall Plan. 

He said those who described the 
Marshall Plan as imperialistic were 
“trying to deceive someone.” 

“Forced labor is slavery,” Mr. Fen- 
ton declared. “It is contrary to the 
of Christian civilization 
attained through slow centuries of 


principles 


painful progress. 

“The free trade union movement 
intends to take all practical measures 
to end forced labor in any form. 
You know that forced labor, human 
slavery. of a particularly vicious sort 
exists I refer to 
Easter} Europe, where red _totali- 
tarianism, like the foul black totali- 
larianism which is its twin, continues 
to for: 


in some countries. 


men. and women to work as 
slaves. 
“Let me say here bluntly that we 


intend io tolerate no totalitarianism. 


whether it is black or red. Neither 
do we tend to use one against the 
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other. We intend to challenge totali- 
tarianism by democratic methods in 
the open market of trade and indus- 


try, in college, laboratory, press, 
radio, even within the individual 


mind and conscience. 


“The rulers of Russia, | am 
sure, are more afraid of the 
ideas of free Americans than of 
the atom bombs in our arsenals. 
Freedom is the ‘American way, 
the way of the American work 
ers who have become the great- 
est productive unit in industry 
and agriculture. It is because 
we want peace and liberty that 
we intend to prevent the de- 
struction of either. Twice that 
has been proven in recent his- 
tory. We pray a third time is 
not necessary. We support the 
United Nations as an instru- 
ment of peace, but we are not 
yet ready to rely upon it to 
such an extent as to relax our 
vigilance. 

“American workers want 
one world and hope that the 
of the world may 
soon be really united, with 
liberty of the individual as 
the foundation of political 
and economic and social life. It is 
our platform to the world. It is our 
program at home. 


nations 


“I hope it will always be the 
cause of the International Labor Or- 


ganization.” (Continued on Page 27) 











Prominent democratic figures were Leon Jouhaux, able leader of 





French labor; George Meany of U.S., Alfred Roberts of Britain 
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Wirovies Por LaBor 


Hollywood Film Council Leads the Way 


By ROY M. BREWER 


President, Hollywood A. F. of dx Film Council 


orous Hollywood film industry 

has attained for its thousands 
of members wages and working con- 
ditions which are second to none in 
the country. 


QC) rece Hat labor in the glam- 


Now labor in the motion picture in- 
dustry is devoting some of its time 
and thought to a posi- 
tive program of 
achievement. 

The most impor- 
tant and promising 
step in this new ap- 
proach of Hollywood 
labor has been the 
organization of the 
Hollywood A.F. of L. 
Film Council, which 
was organized late in 
1947. Its primary 
purpose has been to 
unite the many local 
organizations of the 
A. F. of L. within the 
motion picture in- 
dustry. The Holly- 
wood A, F.. of L. Film Council, as 
its name implies, is a loyal unit of 
the A. F. of L. working under the 
jurisdiction of the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council and the California 
State Federation of Labor. _ 

* Fully 95 per cent of the unions in 
the Hollywood studios are already ac- 
tively participating members of the 
Film Council. Included are the top 
talent unions in the industry, namely, 
the Screen Actors Guild and the 
Screen Extras Guild. Between them 
they embrace virtually every actor in 
the industry, from the highest rank- 
ing star to the lowly extra. The sec- 
ond group consists of the many locals 
of the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employes. These em- 
brace not only such highly skilled 
professionals as the Cameramen, the 
Laboratory Technicians and the Film 
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Editors, but also all of the other 
crafts that help in the staging and 
photographing of motion pictures. 

Also members of the A. F. of L. 
Film Council are the Plasterers, Build- 
ing Laborers and Electrical Workers, 
who are responsible in large measure 
for plant maintenance and building 
programs within their 
crafts. The Team- 
sters are likewise a 
basic part of the Film 
Council, as are the 
Studio Janitors and 
the culinary crafts. 
In short, more than 
25,000 organized 
workers in the indus- 
try are united in the 
Hollywood A. F. of L. 
Film Council. 

The’ Council meets 
regularly every Mon- 
day noon for an ex- 
tended luncheon and 
business meeting. 
These sessions have 
already accomplished a great deal of 
good for the cause of labor. 

The business representatives of 
the various locals report to the Coun- 
cil on their major problems and 
in turn receive advice and suggestions 
from the others. Certain pa 
problems are likewise given careful 
consideration and special committees 
are appointed to deal with them. 





For example, a subcommittee of 


five members meets with a special 
committee from management for a 
discussion and survey of the effect of 
the British tax on American films as 
well as on the whole problem of for- 
eign film production and its effect on 
Hollywood. It is important to bear 
in mind that up to the end of the war 
more than 90 per cent of the world’s 
motion picture production came out 
of Hollywood. The vast acquisitions 








of territory by Soviet Russia cut off 
a considerable supply of our foreign 
film market. More important than 
that, however, have been the actions 
of countries in Western Europe to 
hold on to their dwindling reserves 
of money by making it more and 
more difficult for Hollywood to ex- 
port its films profitably. 


American companies have been 
trying to overcome this situation by 
making some of their film abroad. 
One of the recent reports to the Coun- 
cil indicated that at least 100 mo- 
tion pictures were being made out- 
side the United States for American 
producers. Our committee is study- 
ing the effects of this new situation to 
determine what can and must be done 
to prevent serious losses to the thou- 
sands of workers in our industry. 

Other special problems to which 
subcommittees of the Hollywood 
A. F. of L, Film Council are applying 
themselves include such questions as 
group insurance, sick leave, travel 
time, vacations, unemployment and 
possible old-age retirement and pen- 
sion systems. 

We are pooling our experiences 
and our findings. The net results can 
only be to the good of the industry 
and our members in it. 


ii Is also important to note that our 
relations with the producers have 
grown better as they have seen our 
forces united. We refuse to operate 
on the basis of name-calling, but only 
on the hard facts. We are concerned 
with making the industry more stable 
in its employment and more profitable 
to all connected with it. 

Another basic development by the 
Film Council has been its educa 
tional campaign among the leaders of 
unions everywhere to acquaint them 
with the need for using motion pic 
tures as educational and propaganda 
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devices to further the cause of organ- 
ized labor. 

Most of us who have functioned 
within the motion picture industry 
have been appalled at the poor quality 
of most labor films in the past. More 
than that, we have felt that labor has 
been singularly negligent in using 
films to state its case. As one of our 
vice-presidents, Ralph Clare, business 
agent of the Studio Drivers, states: 

“Management has found it ad- 
yantageous to spend millions of dol- 
lars in making movies to put its best 
foot forward. It is about time labor 
did the same thing.” 

Pat Somerset, a veteran official of 
the Screen Actors Guild, has long 
insisted : 

“The film today is to education and 
enlightenment what the jet plane and 
guided missiles are to modern war- 
fare. Tomorrow’s problems can never 
be solved with yesterday’s tools. 
We're out to see that labor’s leader- 
ship makes use of the talent and tech- 
nical skill of its own members within 
the motion picture industry.” 

One of the first acts of the Holly- 
wood A. F. of L. Film Council was to 
distribute literature at the A. F. of L. 
convention in San Francisco last Oc- 
tober. This literature indicated that 
the Council stood ready to help any 


and all A. F. of L. unions in pro- 
ducing first-class films. An extended 
correspondence was also engaged in 
with a number of international unions 
on possible films to be made. 

In the meantime, a very serious 
labor conflict had been developing 
less than 200 miles from Hpllywood. 
It involved a large number of farm 
laborers in the great Central Valley 
of California. The Hollywood Film 
Council, in conjunction with the State 
Federation of Labor, the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council and the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, decided to 
prepare a documentary film depicting 
the situation of these unfortunate 
agricultural workers. 

Completed not long ago, this mo- 
tion picture has already been shown 
before tens of thousands of people 
and hundreds of organizations. At 
least fifty prints of the film have 
already been ordered and shipped to 
unions and other organizations 
throughout the country. This picture 
was made under the direction of the 
Hollywood A. F. of L. Film Council, 
with our own members filming, cut- 
ting and editing it. Other films are 
already being planned. 

The reaction to the Council’s first 
production is best indicated by the 
following excerpt from a review by 


Oliver Carlson appearing in North 
American Labor: 

“T have just seen that first film. It 
is called ‘Poverty in the Valley of 
Plenty.’ It might just as well have 
been titled ‘Are Farm Laborers Peo- 
ple?’ For twenty-two minutes [ 
watched the unfolding of the grim 
story of the thousands of farm labor- 
ers who work on the great corpora- 
tion farms of California. The film 
moved from scene to scene of well- 
tilled fields and well-kept farm~imple- 
ments to the shocking contrast of 
dingy shacks of poverty-stricken farm 
laborers and their families. 

“There were no built-up scenes of 
violence or terror. There were no 
mass parades, no rabble-rousing 
speeches. The picture was honest, in- 
telligent and very interesting. And 
in the background was the quiet, fact- 
laden voice of CBS commentator 
Harry Flannery. I learned that the 
farm laborers have no social security 
protection, no protection against loss 
of life or limb, or for illness. In fact, 
the many, many social protections 
which are now commonplace to the 
people of our cities and towns just 
don’t exist for these people. 

“ ‘Poverty in the Valley of Plenty’ 
carries a terrific impact. And it does 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Representatives of A. F. of L.’s motion picture industry unions comprising Film Council meet regularly 
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“ HERE electricity 
W ve there goes the 
1.B.E.W.” Someone 
coined this slogan for our or- 
ganization many years ago, 
partly as a statement of fact 
and partly as prophesy. He 
who prophesied foretold well, 
for there is not a spot through- 
out this great country of ours 
that does not know the con- 
venience, the utility value, the 
majesty of electric power— 
electric power harnessed and 
distributed by members of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 
That electric power is tre- 
mendous. The United States 






















length and breadth of this con- 
tinent. There are 1,500 local 
unions and the total member- 
ship is nearing the 500,000 
mark. 

More than 100 years ago. in 
1844, four of the most im- 
portant words in history, 
“What hath God wrought!” 
were carried over a wire 
stretched between Washington 
and Baltimore. This was the 
first important, successful tele- 
graph experiment with electric 
current. Within a few years 
a web of wires had been 
strung over the East and by 
1861 had gone as far south 
as New Orleans and even ex- 





of America produces and dis- 
tributes more electricity than 
any other nation in the world. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics, issued by the Statisti- 
cal Office of the United Na- 
tions, states that in 1947 the 
number of kilowatt hours of 
electricity produced in the United 
States was 255,364,000,000. The next 
greatest number of kilowatt hours was 
45,087,000,000, produced by Canada, 
whose electrical workers are also 
members of our Brotherhood. To 
show the vast scope of our nation’s 
electric power, I give you the com- 
parative figure of kilowatt hours gen- 
erated by the United Kingdom, third 
highest producer of electricity listed— 
42.579.000,000 kwh, only one-sixth as 
much electrical power as that gener- 
ated by the United States. 

The United States, in addition to 
producing more electricity than any 
other nation in the world, manufac- 
tures and uses the most washing ma- 
chines, the most electric ironers, the 






most radios, the most television sets. 


the most electric toasters and razors 
and electric gadgets of all kinds. We 
are indeed a nation completely ad- 
dicted to electricity and the comfort 
and convenience it brings us. 
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By D. W. TRACY 


President, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers 


Electricity has gone everywhere in 
our vast land and the I.B.E.W. has 
gone with it—or perhaps the I.B.E.W. 
has gone everywhere and taken elec- 
tricity along. It is like the age-old 
question about which came first, the 
chicken or the egg. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, while a young 
organization compared to some of the 
others in the A. F. of L., is almost as 
old as the commercial use of elec- 
tricity itself. In spite of its compara- 
tive ‘youth among the crafts which 
make up the A. F. of L., the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers now takes its place among 
the largest, strongest, most progres- 
sive and forward-looking labor unions 
in North America. 

Its membership extends all over 
the United States and Canada, into 
Alaska, Hawaii and Panama, and its 
members are a necessary part of in- 
dustry and commerce throughout the 








tended to the Pacific Coast. 

As early as 1876 electrical 
workers were beginning to or- 
ganize. In that year the 
Knights of Labor received tele- 
graph linemen into their local 
assemblies as “sojourners.” 
since they were not numerous 
enough to have an assembly of their 
own. 

In 1890, in the city of St. Louis. a 
great electrical exposition was held. 
Linemen and wiremen from all over 
the country came to set up exhibits. 
and it was right then and there that 
the impulse to establish one Brother- 
hood was born. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor sent an organizer. 
Charles Cassel, who chartered these 
workers as Wiremen’s and Linemen’s 
Union No. 5221 of the A. F. of L. 

The president of this union was 
Henry Miller. From the beginning 
he saw that a national organization 
of all electrical workers was a dire 
necessity. He set out to organize the 
electricians in all the major cities of 
the U.S. Miller did well, and in a 
year’s time he called a national con- 
vention to be held in St. Louis—a 
memorable day for us—November 21. 
1891, for it was then and there that 
our Brotherhood was born. 
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Those who love the Brotherhood 
will never relinquish the memory of 
that brave little first convention. 
There were only ten delegates repre- 
senting eight struggling unions of 
approximately 300 electrical workers. 
How humble a showing for the begin- 
ning of a national organization! The 
delegates sought ways and means of 
dodging reporters in order to conceal 
from the public just how small their 
convention was. But these ten men 
were stout-hearted—men of courage 
and conviction—and they founded 
the National Brotherhood of Electri- 
eal Workers. 

“Give me ten men who are stout- 
hearted men and I'll soon give you 
ten thousand more!” This stirring 
line from the song could certainly 
have applied to Henry Miller and 
J. T. Kelly and the other I.B.E.W. 
founding fathers, for they went out 
and worked with so much enthusiasm 
and real vigor that one year later, 
when another convention was held, 
this time in Chicago, there were 43 
local unions. 

It was in 1899 that our organiza- 
tion became the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, for by 
that time a number of locals had been 
established in Canada. 

Through all the years since 1891, 
the Brotherhood has gone steadily 
about the work of bettering the status 
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of its members. It has not all been 
clear sailing. Lack of funds, internal 
dissension, depressions, anti-union 
campaigns of every type, bitter battles 
with company unions—all have made 
progress difficult. But progress has 
been made nevertheless. We have 
come a long way. Now we would 
like to tell you how far we have come, 
some of our accomplishments, where 
we stand today and what we hope for 
in the future. 

Probably the most outstanding fea- 
ture’ of our organization and the sin- 
gular attainment which has won for 
us most recognition and praise from 
persons in every walk of life, even 
from the President of the United 
States, is our Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical Contract- 
ing Industry. Since our inception as 
a labor organization we have been 
opposed to strikes and have avoided 
them wherever possible. We have 
realized that peaceful industrial rela- 
tions are advantageous to the public, 
to the employer and to the union. 

For twenty-eight years the Council 
on Industrial Relations, composed of 
representatives of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association, repre- 
senting management, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, representing labor, has met 
when local union disputes arose and 
settled them amicably. This Council 








is sometimes called the supreme court 
of the electrical industry and has 
earned for the industry the title of 
“strikeless industry.” 

Just last month the Council met 
and settled the largest number of 
cases ever to come before it at any 
one time in its history. In a three- 
day session, thirteen cases were set- 
tled in unanimous decisions final and 
binding on both parties. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury this Council has been function- 
ing, saving our members lost hours 
of work, the contractors lost time and 
expense and preserving public pa- 
tience and preventing inconvenience 
to electrical consumers. The Council 
works and gets results. 

Only recently, representatives of 
the 1.B.E.W. met with representatives 
of manufacturers in the sign industry, 
in Washington, and worked out a 
Council on Industrial Relations with 
them. This new Council is patterned 
after the Council for the Construc- 
tion Industry and will function in the 
same way. 

Another outstanding accomplish- 
ment of our union, and one of which 
we feel we have reason to be proud, 
is our pension plan for retired mem- 
bers. The 1.B.E.W. was a pioneer 
trade union in the pension field. It 
has had a pension plan for over 
twenty years. During these years our 






































pension plan was supported by a very 
small assessment levied monthly upon 
each member. This small assessment 
was not sufficient to pay the standard 
$42 a month pension, but the Brother- 
hood has never failed to pay that pen- 
sion and has more than 3,000 pension 
members on its membership roll. 

Last year, however, an important 
milestone in the history of the Broth- 
erhood was passed, one putting its 
pension plan on a sound financial 
basis. An agreement was signed by 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the National 
Electrical Contractors Association. 
Entitled “The Employers Benefit 
Agreement,” this agreement provides 
that both organizations shall share 
pension costs, and the retired member 
now receives $52.50 a month which, 
in addition to social security benefits, 
enables him to live in modest comfort 
for the rest of his life. 

In addition to this pension benefit, 
the I.B.E.W. pays a $1000 benefit 
upon the death of a member. The 
strong conviction that brotherhood 
and benefits are one and the same 
has prevailed throughout the life of 
our union, and even in the struggling 
beginning the Brotherhood had some 
form of benefit for its members. Dur- 
ing the first years of its life, when the 
monthly per capita tax was only 20 
cents per member, the union paid a 
small benefit not only on the death of 
a member but for his wife as well! 

Thus does the I.B.E.W. provide for 
the older workers in its ranks. In 
the meanwhile it is constantly looking 
to the future of the industry and 
making provision for keeping its 
ranks full and protecting its young 
members. 

Our union’s constitution gives each 
local union the power to adopt its 
own policy relative to apprentices, as 
the conditions of the community re- 
quire. It provides that after an ap- 
prentice has worked six months under 
the supervision of a local union he 
must be admitted to the organization. 

Many local unions conduct schools 
for the training of apprentices. Elec- 
trical theory and mathematics are 
taught in study classes, usually in con- 
junction with local educational au- 
thorities. The practical side of ap- 
prentice training is provided on the 
job under the guidance of skilled 
journeymen. Wage increases for ap- 
prentices are provided for upon satis- 
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factory completion of school courses 
and job training. Four years is the 
generally accepted training period. 
With regard to this apprenticeship 
training program, we have joint ap- 
prenticeship committees of 1.B.E.W. 
and N.E.C.A. organized all over the 
United States. We have the largest 
number of joint apprenticeship com: 
mittees in the building trades indus- 
tries. Over 350 have been organized 
to date, and we hope to increase this 
number to 500 in the near future. 
To create the policies and guide 
local unions and local committees in 
their dealings with apprentices, there 
is organized the National Joint Ap- 
prenticeship and Training Committee 
for the Electrical Industry, of which 
half of the twelve members who com- 
pose the committee represent the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the other six the Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion. This committee sets up the 





This skilled member of the 1.B.E.W. is known as an inside wireman 


national apprenticeship and training 
standards for the electrical industry. 


NOTHER FIELD in which the 
I.B.E.W. has made notable ad- 
vances is in the field of education. 
Apart from education for its appren- 
tices, the 1.B.E.W. is continually look- 
ing to the advancement of all its 
members in an advancing age. Noth- 
ing ever stands static in the electrical 
industry. Of all the vast industries 
in our great country, it is certainly 
the most dynamic. What is new and 
approved today may become obsolete 
with the dawn of tomorrow, so rapid 
are the changes being made in our in- 
dustry. And all tied up in a fairly 
new word, “electronics,” is a whole 
new miraculous field. of electricity 
waiting for cultivation and harvest. 
Industrial electronics is not a neW 
subject to members of the 1.B.E.W. 
Away back in 1931 we were publish- 


ing articles on the progress and appli- 
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cation of electronics and recognizing 
its possibilities. Then in November, 
1944, the Brotherhood, realizing the 
need for education and training of 
its members along electronics lines, 
established a national electronics 
school. Within a year hundreds of 
L.B.E.W. members were given inten- 
sive training and were returned to 
their local unions to act as instruc- 
tors to impart their new-found knowl- 
edge to the rest of our members, so 
that within a few short months thou- 
sands of our men were made ready 
to fit into the new age of electronics. 
These local schools have been con- 
tinued and are constantly keeping 
pace with our changing world. 

In the field of television, too, the 


I.B.E.W. has concerned itself with 
furthering the education and train- 
ing of the radio men of the future 
by organizing and sponsoring classes 
for them. 


Our local unions are progressive - 


and up-to-date. That is what makes 
them a vital part of American life. 
To keep our local unions progressive 
and up-to-date our international office 
employs two other media in addition 
to the methods already described. 
We publish a monthly magazine, 
Electrical Workers’ Journal, a copy 
of which reaches every member. It 
is our policy in this publication to 
keep our people informed, not only 
on what is going on in the electrical 
world—new inventions, technical 





progress, new electrical methods, etc, 
—but also on what is going on in 
the world in general. Political, eco- 
nomic, social information of value to 
our members is brought to them in 
the pages of our official organ. 

The other medium is our Public 
Relations and Research Department, 
which is maintained solely for service 
to our members—to provide them 
with the information they need, when 
they need it. This department is par- 
ticularly helpful to our local unions 
during contract negotiations. 

For protection of our members and 
also for the protection of the public 
at large, the 1.B.E.W. has undertaken 
to safeguard standards of safety and 
eliminate (Continued on Page 29) 


Public Relations Expansion Under Way 


\" integrated program of public 


relations is being launched 

this month by the American 
Federation of Labor. President Wil- 
liam Green announced on June 15 
that the A. F. of L. has appointed an 
advertising agency, Owen and Chap- 
pell, Inc., of New York, to execute 
the Federation’s new and comprehen- 
sive public relations program. 

It is expected that the Federation 
will spend about $500,000 on this 
program during the next twelve 
months, 

“At its recent meeting in Milwau- 
kee,” said Mr. Green in a statement, 
“the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor decided to 
set aside a substantial sum of money 


for a broad public relations program.” 


“Today, more than ever before, it 
is essential that Iabor’s point of view 
and labor’s stake in our way of life 
should be made clear to Americans 
everywhere—forcefully, honestly and 
without distortion. In the past, with- 
out a formal public relations program 
to do just that, labor’s side of the 
picture has not always been either 
fully or sympathetically covered.” 

After announcing the appointment 
of the Owen and Chappell advertis- 
ing agency to carry out the Federa- 
tion's new public relations program, 
Mr. Green pledged: 

“We intend to keep on with our 
efforts until our objectives are at- 
tained.” 

The action taken by the Executive 
Coun: il is the result of a recognition 
that «ganized labor’s progress under 
modern conditions depends upon the 
Support of public opinion, which in 
turn depends to a very considerable 
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extent upon the formulation of an 
effective public relations program and 
the intelligent employment of modern 
public relations techniques: to carry 
out the program adopted. 

Last October, at the San Francisco 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a resolution that was 
unanimously approved. by the 700 
delegates frankly noted that organ- 
ized labor has been “backward” in 
the public relations field. The conven- 
tion called for corrective action to 
gain for labor the sympathy and sup- 
port of all right-thinking people. 

Aware that in modern times trade 
unions must find it difficult to go 
forward unless their organizations 
have public sentiment with them, a 
number of international unions have 
recently retained expert public rela- 
tions counsel. Unions using the serv- 
ices of professional public relations 
firms at the present time include the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the United Automobile Work- 
ers—A. F. of L. and the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union. Several 
large local unions are also following 
the lead of industry by using public 
relations firms or individual public 
relations practitioners. 

Although public relations fees are 
substantial—they are comparable to 
those paid to top-bracket law firms— 
labor organizations which have re- 
tained competent public relations 
counselors have usually felt that they 
have received full value for their out- 
lays. This has been true particularly 
where care and good judgment have 
been manifested by a union in its 


selection of a public relations firm. 

An A. F. of L. Executive Council 
committee will work closely with 
Owen and Chappell. One of the 
Federation’s first public relations 
projects will be,a radio program in 
which the A. F. of L.’s steadfast. oppo- 
sition to commu- 
nism will be em- 
phasized. It is 
also expected 
that attractive 
pamphlets and 
other printed 
matter explain- 
ing the A. F. 
of L., its guiding 
principles and its 
many construc- 
tive services to 
the nation’s welfare will be made 
available to the public. 

Besides the appointment of the New 
York advertising agency to execute 
the Federation’s public relations pro- 
gram, the A. F. of L.’s service to the 
labor press will be expanded consid- 
erably. Philip Pearl, publicity direc- 
tor at Washington headquarters since 
1937, disclosed that the several hun- 
dred A. F. of L. labor weeklies this 
month will start receiving additional 
usable material. 

Labor’s enemy, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, which 
has spent many millions over the 
years in its vicious propaganda drives 
against unionism, now has amassed 
the largest public relations fund in 
its history. According to persistent 
and thus far undenied reports, a new 
campaign against organized labor is 
being prepared by the N.A.M. for 
launching soon after Election Day. 
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By 
JOSEPH V. 
MORESCHI 


President, International Hod 
Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union 


AST April was the anniversary 


of the founding of our union. 


On April 28, 1903, the Ameri- * 


can Federation of Labor issued a 
charter to the union we now know as 
the International Hod Carriers, Build- 
ing and Common Laborers Union of 
America. 

What a contrast in the two Aprils— 
1903 and 1948! Forty-five years ago 
Theodore Roosevelt was President 
and as a nation we were just emerg- 
ing as a world power. Living costs 
were low, but so were wages. The 
average annual wage for factory 
workers was $449. And organized 
labor held nothing like the place of 
importance in the life of the nation 
which it occupies today. “The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor then had 
less than 1,500,000 members. 

The early days of the century were 
restless ones. Big business was ex- 
panding. Labor was dissatisfied, for 
hours were long and pay pitifully low. 
Typical of the period was the great 
coal strike of 1902, when 140,000 
Pennsylvania miners sought decent 
wage increases. Their weekly earn- 
ings were $10. The mine owners re- 
fused to bargain with the workers. 
The attitude of management was set 
forth by George Baer, a Pennsylvania 
operator, who in answer to a cor- 
respondent wrote: 

“The rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and 
cared for not by labor agitators but 
by the Christian men to whom God, 
in His infinite wisdom, has given con- 
trol of the property interests of this 
country.” 

Today we can look back over four 
and a half decades of significant de- 
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Lets Talk About Laborers 


A Union's Forty-five Years of Progress 





Mr. Moreschi at his desk in the union’s Washington headquarters 


velopments. We have had a second 
Roosevelt in the White House, the 
nation has passed through two world 
wars and we are now major partici- 
pants in international affairs. 

Wages are a great deal higher than 
they were back in 1903, but so are 
living costs. Today labor is seeking 
a decent return for its work in terms 
of real purchasing power. Today big 
business is mighty indeéd and the 
issue of monopoly is an important 
one, but there are certain safeguards 
on the statute books to help protect 
the people which were unknown forty- 
five years ago. 

And we “have seen progress, in 
labor-management relations. Today, 
despite such legislation as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, there is in general a 
healthy respect for labor on the part 
of management. Union organization 
has been responsible for great ad- 










vances in working conditions, safety 
standards, health conditions, work- 
men’s compensation laws and wages. 
Labor has found that in union there 
is real strength. 


With large and powerful labor 
groups, the working man now has a 
forum for his views and a spokesman 
for his cause. Today the A. F. of L. 
membership of 7,500,000 wage-earn- 
ing men and women is a major sta- 
bilizing factor in the national labor- 
management picture. 

Forty-five years ago, when our un 
ion was first organized, the phrase 
“hod carrier” represented an impor- 
tant type of work.in the common 
labor field. Today the hod carrier as 
understood in the old days is almost 
extinct. Modern methods of com 
struction have so changed working 
conditions that mechanical and power 
devices and lifts are substituted for 
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the old-fashioned “hod.” Thus, the 
name “International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Un- 
jon of America” might be called 
somewhat of a misnomer because our 
people do a great many types of 
work and many of these jobs cer- 
tainly are beyond the strictly un- 
skilled field. We might look back 
for a moment and through a review 
of the evolution of our union see the 
scope of its present-day activities. 

Our original organization in 1903 
had twenty-three local unions, one 
district council and a membership of 
8,000 members. Today we have 910 
local unions, thirty-nine district coun- 
cils and a membership of 300,000. 

By action of the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council in the early days, we ac- 
quired jurisdiction over cement and 
concrete work in building, shipyards, 
roads and highway engineering and 
construction work. 

In 1917 there was an amalgamation 
with a union which had been char- 
tered directly by the A. F. of L. This 
was the Compressed Air and Founda- 
tion Workers Union. This union em- 
braced workers who toiled under air 
pressure or in pressure chambers. 

This branch of our work is danger- 
ous. It includes construction activ- 
ity in bridges, tunneling, skyscraper 
foundations, etc. 

Then in 1929 the Tunnel and Sub- 
way Constructors Union amalga- 
mated with our international. This 
group was composed of “free air” 
workers (not to be confused with the 
compressed air workers referred to 
heretofore). These workers are ex- 
perts at tunnel work, particularly in 
rock drilling. In this work a number 
of health and safety hazards exist, 
and our union has given close atten- 
tion to these problems. 

In 1937 we were joined by another 
group, the Pavers and Rammermen. 
This group had jurisdiction over 
work on highway surfaces, streets, 
etc. Thus, our international union 
by this time had undisputed juris- 
diction over highway surface work, 
regardless of its character—cement, 
asphalt, black-top, etc. 

And so today, through evolution of 
working situations, through amal- 
gamations and through organiza- 
tional growth, our international un- 
ion has jurisdiction over a rather 
wide range of work. We believe that 
our jobs are basic in the building 
trades. Anyone consulting Article 2 
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of our constitution will perceive the 
scope of our activities. 

Our people do basic work in build- 
ing, whether it is up in the air or 
down in the earth. We work on 
buildings and streets, bridges and 
tunnels, subways and sewers, dikes 
and dams, aqueducts and airports. 

Our members perform work of an 
essential character. The work is 
basic to the success and forwarding 
of the work of other trades in the 
building and construction fields. 

Just as the skills and activities of 
our members involve a substantial 
measure of responsibility, so the un- 
ion itself realizes that it has a great 
responsibility. We believe that we 
have discharged that responsibility to 
our membership well and faithfully 
over the last forty-five years. Our 
basic premise is simple—to seek a de- 
cent standard of living for our 
people; to try to win for them a fair 
share of the necessities and also the 
other things that make life worth- 
while. 

An examination of the 
rising curve of wage 
earnings over the years 
gives some indication of 
the success of our stew- 
ardship. Wages for the 
members of our organ- 
ization have 
steadily. 

The Laborers have co- 
operated cordially with 
the Building Trades De- 
partment of the A. F. of 
L. in trying to maintain 


increased 


A member of the 
Laborers Union, 
ready to start a 
hard day’s work 


















































a constant flow of work, not only for 
our union but for all the building 
trades organizations. 

First, last and all the time, our 
job is to fight for our members. Our 
members. need a friend at court and 
this we try to be. It might be well 
to mention an example of achieve- 
ment in the field of labor-manage- 
ment progress in which our union has 
made a significant contribution. That 
is the working agreement developed 
between trade unions and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. TVA’s labor 
relations are constantly cited as an 
outstanding example of a successful 
worker-management relationship. 

But this cooperation is not acci- 
dental; it did not just happen. In 
the early days of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, our union took the posi- 
tion that the TVA had been set up by 
an act of Congress in such a way 
that it was endowed with the char- 
acteristics! of a private corporation. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Labor Crisis 


HROUGHOUT its recorded history America has 
T meant opportunity for the oppressed, the ambitious 

and the poor of all parts. We developed a demo- 
cratic way of life which has preserved opportunity for 
each succeeding generation with the will and the ability 
to benefit thereby. 

In the early days, when our nation was largely 
agricultural and free land was abundant, ownership, 
of land was the key to prosperity and economic security. 
With technical progress and growing population, we 
became an industrial people, using our great natural 
resources and our freedom from international entangle- 
ments to develop, with the aid of immigrants from all 
lands, a nation that has steadily advanced toward 
greater freedom for all individuals. Opportunity has 
been the torch lighting the way forward. 

With individual rights assured by our Constitution 
and the growing volume of industrial output inviting 
higher material standards of living, it was natural that 
wage-earners, the new group of economically insecure 
persons, should want and seek a greater share in our 
abundant wealth. 

As their forefathers had sought opportunity, they 
were equally eager for the opportunity to share in the 
wealth they helped to create. It is fortunate for our 
nation that they chose trade unions as their in- 
sirumentality. Like their employers, they undertook 
to develop economic power in order to make work 
contracts more in their own interests and thereby to 
share increasingly in free enterprise. 

Their long-time purpose has been to increase produc- 
tion in order to increase their own share. The trade 
unions developed under the American Federation of 
Labor have been an integral part of a free people living 
in a democratic society and consequently are not readily 
susceptible to revolutionary methods or purposes. On 
the contrary, they have accepted our American idea 
that government of industry should be by the private 
economic groups affected and recorded in contracts or 
mutual agreements. This type of government keeps 
power and responsibility in the hands of those directly 
concerned whose welfare rests on increasing production. 
Legislation should not interfere with this economic 
government—if enterprise is to remain free—but should 
be concerned in extending opportunities to benefit by 
the right of contract, by assuring competition and 
freedom from repression. 

For more than fifty years the A. F. of L. sought for 
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wage-earners the right to participate in free enterprise 
by gaining acceptance of unions as the bargaining agent 
for the worker. Employers used against us first the 
legal doctrine that unions were illegal conspiracies. 
Then they sought to apply the Anti-Trust Law on the 
ground that unions were restraints on commerce and 
that a miner was in no way different from coal and a 
steel worker should be legally subject to the same con- 
trols as U.S. Steel. Employers used against unions 
injunctions which forbade unions to function and 
denied workers even constitutional rights, so that they 
lost strikes and unionization was thereby discouraged. 

The three basic legislative enactments by which the 
Federation secured for workers opportunity and devel- 
oped economic strength to function in free enterprise 
were: (1) Section 6 of the Clayton Act, which laid 
down the principle that labor is not a commodity or 
article of commerce and hence does not come within 
the purview of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; (2) the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which forbade courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes and thus protected equity 
judges from acting as strikebreakers, a step necessary 
to restore faith in impartial justice; and (3) the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act), which 
enabled unions to negotiate agreements on an equal 
footing with employers, thus assuring mutuality—the 
essence of freedom to contract. 

In 1947 the National Labor Relations Act was 
mutilated by the vindictive Taft-Hartley Act, which 
regiments unions and prescribes contract provisions in 
such a way that freedom of contract is undermined 
while equality in bargaining power is destroyed. 

It is this crisis in labor progress that will be our 
major concern in this year’s election campaign. Labor’s 
crisis is equally a crisis in democracy’s progress. 

Labor’s immediate responsibility is for the election 
of candidates pledged to the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the restoration of economic opportunity for 
workers organized in trade unions. 


Each Voter Decides 


VERY CITIZEN absolutely controls his vote. Per- 
i sons and situations may influence his decision. but 

he or she, in the secrecy of the voting booth, deter- 
mines how the ballot is cast. Upon these individually 
determined votes depends the election fate of political 
parties, candidates and issues, as well as the immediate 
future of our nation. Only the individual voters of the 
country can determine what candidates are elected and 
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the size of the vote giving them and a political party 
responsibility for government. 

Each individual labor voter has an opportunity to 
yse his vote in behalf of his own best interests. To do 
this he must inform himself on current political issues 
and how they affect his welfare and especially on labor 
issues. This information he can get from his union 
and from Labor’s League for Political Education. The 
American Federation of Labor, as usual, is submitting 
labor’s demands to both political parties. These 
demands and the action of each party on them will 
give voters basic information on what can be expected 
from the party that is given power. 

Next the voter must decide between candidates 
nominated for the national executive. The party plat- 
form, the candidate’s acceptance and later speeches 
furnish cues. Past records constitute additional 
evidence. The voter must distinguish between promise 
and performance. Throughout the campaign evidence 
accumulates. 

Equally important to labor voters are the records of 
Senators and Representatives coming up for election. 
You can get their past records and join with fellow 
workers in asking candidates if they will advocate, 
work for and vote for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. If you find a candidate who publicly pledges 
himself to this end, you may contribute and give other 
aid to his campaign and work for his election. 

The Taft-Hartley Law was intended to interfere with 
union political activity, but it cannot prevent informed, 
concerted action of individual workers in promoting 
the interests of labor and the general welfare. 


. Discriminatory Demand 


HE WORLD Federation of Trade Unions shows 
T itself an apt disciple of Stalin in its demand that the 

United Nations take action against nine member 
nations that have tried to protect themselves against 
the infiltration of Communist agents of Stalin. The 
nine member nations are Argentina, Burma, Brazil, 
Chile, Egypt, India, Iran, Greece and the Union of 
South Africa. The demand also includes action against 
two non-member nations, Spain and Portugal. The 
W.F.T.U., a Communist-dominated organization, asks 
the United Nations to investigate “the increasing viola- 
tion of labor rights in nine member countries and two 
non-member countries.” } 

Have the World Federation of Trade Unions and 
the United Nations so completely forgotten the blood 
purges by which Stalin and Lenin destroyed freedom 
in Russian trade unions and made them agents of the 
Communist Party—a pattern that has been followed by 
all neighboring states brought under Communist control 
by Soviet aggression? More recently the world has 
witnessed the end of all freedom in Czechoslovakia— 
with imprisonment, death, exile or suppression for all 
opponents of communism—yet the W.F.T.U. lists 
neither the U.S.S.R. nor Czechoslovakia for action. 
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The W.F.T.U. is the erganization through which the 
Politburo hoped to get “world labor unity” to serve 
Communist purposes. It is the organization that ex- 
pressed hostility to the European Recovery Program. 
It is the organization that provided its secretary-general 
as representative to the last convention of the expiring 
C.T.A.L., whose organizer was Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, the most active promoter of communism in 
the Western World. This convention shortly preceded 
the Ninth International Conference of American States 
in Bogota, against which a Communist demonstration 
was made. 

For the W.F.T.U. to propose action against violation 
of labor rights in cynical disregard of its known op- 
position to human rights and democracy, and in bland 
disregard of the fact that a resolution was awaiting 
action by the Economic and Social Council which pro- 
poses a survey of all countries to determine violations 
of labor rights for the purpose of developing recom- 
mendations, does not make for belief in its sincerity. 
Can it be that the W.F.T.U. is fearful of what a survey 
in the Soviet states would disclose—in Yugoslavia or 
Rumania, for instance? 

Unless such a survey includes those countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and all others, action against special 
states should be rejected as discriminatory. 


Let Us Stand Firm 


HE EUROPEAN Recovery Program is now begin- 
T ning to operate. The American Federation of 
Labor, unalterably opposed to communism and all 
other forms of absolute government, will be represented 
in the administration of this plan. Upon its success 
depend our hopes for world peace. Restoring daily 
work and income to the masses is an initial step in 
assuring the degree of security necessary for coopera- 
tion between men of good will with hope for the future. 
This effort for economic recovery runs counter to the 
plans of the U.S.S.R. to impose Communist principles 
and ideals on the whole world and has been opposed 
by the Kremlin from the beginning. Stalin wants one 
world with one government dictated by the Politburo. 
He refused to let his “friendly” satellite nations partici- 
pate, and through his Communist labor leaders has 
fomented strikes and other economic difficulties. He 
seized upon the initiation of economic recovery to lay 
siege to Berlin in order to squeeze out armies of occu- 
pation which block his annexation of Eastern Germany. 
He brutally threatens over 3,000,000 Germans with 
starvation as a step in Communist aggression. 

There are elements of discord within his own close 
inner circle that indicate he may have overreached 
himself. For the first time a national Communist dic- 
tator defies him. 

In this crisis the Western democracies must stand 
firmly by their principles, with every democratic or- 
ganization in the United States supporting our govern- 
ment in its stand against further aggression and viola- 
tion of agreements. 
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America Must Build Ships 


Strong Merchant Marine Is a National Asset 





a 


Metal Trades Department of 

the American Federation of 
Labor has been deeply interested in 
and has done all in its power to pro- 
mote the development of a powerful 
American Navy and a modern mer- 
chant marine of adequate size. 


In World War I and World War 


whe its formation in 1909, the 
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The author testifying recently before a Congressional committee 


II, the Metal Trades Department, its 
affliated unions and their members 
gave their fullest service to the build- 
ing of the ships so necessary to vic- 
tory. Of equal importance is the 
building of ships and the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine to serve 
our nation during times of peace. 


The Metal Trades Department has 


By 
J. A. BROWNLOW 


Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. of L. 
Metal Trades Department 


always recognized the role our na- 
tion must play if it is to retain a posi- 
tion of world leadership. This posi- 
tion must be maintained with an 
adequate merchant marine, consist- 
ing of American ships, built by 
American workmen in American 
yards and manned by American sea- 
men. 

There is hardly a single question 
which is of greater significance for 
the long-run future of our nation 
than this question of an adequate 
merchant marine. The American 
people must be far-sighted enough, 
intelligent enough to avoid the mis- 
takes made after World War I. The 
golden opportunity to maintain and 
develop an American merchant ma- 
rine must not be thrown away again. 

From 1910 to 1938, apart from the 
years 1915 to 1920, the United States 
turned out an insignificant amount 
of ships, either in terms of actual 
gross tonnage or in comparison with 
the tonnage launched by the rest of 
the world. 

Before World War I, in the years 
1910 through 1914, our shipyards 
produced about a quarter of a mil- 
lion gross tons of ships, or less than 
10 per cent of the world total. That 
was little enough for a great mari- 
time, commercial and manufacturing 
nation, which we claimed to be at that 
time. But in the years 1926 through 
1938 not even a quarter of a million 
gross tons were launched, and our 
percentage of world shipbuilding fell 
to as little as five and six per cent of 
the world total. That is the history 
of our peacetime shipbuilding. 

One might wonder whether, as 
American shipbuilding went steadily 
downward after World War I, there 


were not enough ships in our Amer! 
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can merchant marine to give us a 
commanding place in the world any- 
way. The facts and figures prove 
otherwise. 

Before World War I our merchant 
marine constituted little over 10 per 
cent of the world total. By. 1920 we 
had achieved a ratio of 28 per cent of 
the total for the world. Thereafter, 
year by year, our percentage of the 
world total went steadily down, until 
in 1939 it was only 17 per cent. 
Worse than our relative world posi- 
tion, the actual tonnage of our mer- 
chant marine went down year by 
year, without a single exception, from 
1920 to 1939. Despite our position 
in the. world, our status as a mari- 
time power descended continuously 
and uninterruptedly. 

It will be said, of course, that we 
built a tremendous number of ships 
during the recent war and we have 
those ships to develop and maintain a 
merchant marine. The grand total 
of 5,781 ships with a deadweight 
tonnage of 56,302,274 is very im- 
pressive; it was very impressive and 
telling in the recent war. But when 
these vessels are broken down into 
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type and kind of vessel, it is seen that 
a large percentage were Liberties and 
tankers, both together accounting for 
more than 40,000,000 deadweight 
tons. The minor types and military 
types constituted about 6,000,000 
tons. 

A good many of these ships have 
been sold abroad and will continue to 
be sold to foreign nationals. 


HE REAL question is: How good 
pipe they for service in our domes- 
tic trade, and especially in our foreign 
trade, to compete with the rest of 
the world, to carry our own com- 
merce at least, not to say the com- 
merce of other nations? That brings 
up the basic problems of the imme- 
diate and long-run future of our 
American merchant marine. 

During World War II ships en- 
gaged in the coastwise or domestic 
trade of the country were taken over 
and used for overseas purposes. 
Some were sunk by the enemy, all 
were utilized to the maximum ex- 
tent. They were mostly old and obso- 
lete, to begin with. The remaining 
ships which might be returned to the 


For prosperity, for prestige and for the nation’s safety, a sizable shipbuilding program is essential 


coastwise trade are not of much 
use because they are slow and lack 
the modern, efficient cargo-handling 
equipment, 

The prewar vessels are not, then, 
available for domestic trade. The 
ships built during the war are lack- 
ing in certain essentials for coastwise 
trade, in one respect or another, with 
some exceptions, of course. 

The greatest need is for new types 
of ships for our domestic trade which 
are specialized for such purposes ex- 
clusively, with speed, and. which can 
be operated cheaply, that is, cheaper 
than could existing vessels, to meet 
competition and the needs of shippers. 

Inasmuch as ships engaged in do- 
mestic commerce constituted in pre- 
war days almost two-thirds of our 
total merchant marine, it is very im- 
portant that we have new, special- 


ized and low-cost-operating ships 
built as soon as possible. It takes 


some years for ships to be designed 
and constructed. Hence, if our do- 
mestic shipping trade is not to 
dwindle, these ships must be planned 
without delay. 

First and foremost on the list of 
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ships needed for our foreign com- 
merce are passenger vessels. 

During the years 1939-1945 only 
one passenger vessel was delivered 
and only nineteen combination (pas- 
senger-cargo) ships were constructed. 
The lack is great and immediate. 

There are prewar ships and some 
war-built vessels which can be util- 
ized, but we are in a particularly bad 
situation, relative to other nations, 
so far as concerns passenger and com- 
bination ships at this time and for the 
immediate future. Here is an ad- 
mitted and unquestioned field for new 
construction. 

We need a large and growing fleet 
of ships engaged in foreign trade to 
protect our shippers in numberless 
ways. If foreign natienals did not 
realize that we were maintaining a 
growing merchant marine, they would 
not hesitate to raise shipping freight 
rates, instead of reducing them, to se- 
cure the business. They need the 
stiff competition of our own carriers 
to prevent our American shippers 
from being held up. 

Again, at international confer- 
ences of one sort or another which 
deal with foreign trade, shipping and 
shipbuilding, unless we have a large 
and growing merchant marine, our 
proposals will not be taken too seri- 


ously. It is our ability to speak with 
ships which gives our voice any sig- 
nificance in such international bodies. 

American prestige is at stake 
throughout the world. With a signifi- 
cant and substantial merchant ma- 
rine going to and coming from every 
important port in the world, carrying 
the American flag, other countries 
would know that we are not so en- 
grossed in our domestic political or 
industrial concerns that we are un- 
mindful of our position as one of the 
great commercial nations. 

Above all else, a modern merchant 
marine is an indispensable adjunct of 
national defense for a country such as 
ours. The merchant marine showed 
its paramount significance during the 
last war. It is taken for granted that 
the merchant marine is a naval and 
military auxiliary in time of war. Be- 


‘cause of the great importance of a 


merchant marine for national de- 
fense, a fleet of ships must be built 
and maintained for that, if no other, 
purpose. 

The question of national defense, 
being always of first importance, 
prompts this unchallengeable conclu- 
sion: There ought to be at all times 
sufficient employes engaged in the 
private shipyards and Navy Yards to 
be able to meet immediately any na- 








L. B. Schwellenbach Dies - 





THE LATE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secre- 
tary of Labor, died June 10 in 
Washington’s Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, where he had been a patient 
since May 28. Head of the Labor 
Department for three years, Mr. 
Schwellenbach had previously 
served as a federal judge and as 
U.S. Senator from Washington. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, ex- 
pressed “deep regret” on learning 
of Mr. Schwellenbach’s death. 

“He strove courageously,” said 
Mr. Green, “to bring about better 
relations between management and 
labor. His efforts to prevent the 
passage of anti-labor legislation and 
to advance social justice legislation 
were thwarted by a reactionary 
Congress which retaliated by am- 
putating the scope and authority 
of the Labor Department. 

“Mr. Schwellenbach fought a 
good fight, although a losing one. 
His loss will be mourned by the 
American workers whose welfare 
he so staunchly defended.” 
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tional emergency, and because of « <- 
perience, to be able to train a rapicly 
expanding force of employes which 
might be required during war. 

At the end of 1947 the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that 123,000 
persons were engaged in ship repair, 
construction and conversion, and 
86,000 were employed in the Navy 
Yards. 

These figures must be compared 
with a total of 1,750,000 engaged in 
shipbuilding at the peak of the war. 
The figures mean that a great num- 
ber of the active yards in the country 
are lying dormant, and they further 
mean that the nation’s tremendous 
investment in money, skilled man- 
power and facilities has been dissi- 
pated. 

It would be much more economical 
for our nation to maintain a ship- 
building program, to maintain these 
yards and to keep active a sufficient 
force of skilled workers. The cost 
would be but a fraction of that which 
the nation may be called upon to 
meet in the event of another emer- 
gency. 

From the standpoint of national 
defense it should be borne in mind 
that the United States is not likely 
to be afforded as much time, if a third 
crisis should occur, as during the last 
two. It takes years to train a skilled 
shipbuilding worker. Now is when 
we should be availing ourselves of 
the manpower and facilities which we 
have. 

One other very important factor to 
be considered is the difficulty in re 
taining shipbuilding workers at pres- 
ent shipyard rates unless some con- 
tinuity of employment can be assured. 

Just as we cannot permit our Army, 
Navy or Air Force to diminish to a 
point where they cannot defend the 
nation, so we cannot afford to have 
our shipyards decline into insignifi- 
cance. If we are to carry weight in 
international affairs, the rest of the 
world must know that the United 
States is prepared, in all forms of na- 
tional defense, including shipyards. 

In wartime our Army, Navy and 
Air Force are not any stronger than 
the supply ships that keep them go 
ing. To have supply ships we must 
have shipyards, equipped and ready 
to turn out ships quickly and in 
quantity. 

And this calls for a sufficiently 
large nucleus of skilled workers, at all 
times, in our American shipyards. 
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Political Education in New York 


Rochester’s Workers Are Learning Fast 


Thomas A. Murray 
made major talk at 
rally conducted by 
Rochester L.L.P.E. 
Here he listens to 
Henry Steves, who 
is shown in action 
in the photo below 








E workers of Rochesier, fa- 
mous Western New York man- 
ufacturing city, are aroused. 

They have already seen the mischief 
which anti-labor employers can 
wreak on unions and workers thanks 
to the N.A.M.’s Taft-Hartley Act. 
What they have seen they do not like. 
So they intend to do their full part 
to bring about the early repeal of 
the crippling anti-labor statute. 
American Federation of Labor 
members in Rochester are enthusi- 
astically supporting Labor’s League 
for Political Education. The Roches- 
ter branch of L.L.P.E., headed by 
Henry M. Steves, has been operating 
three months. Already it has held a 
number of splendid meetings, is rap- 
idly nearing its goal of 20,000 en- 
rolled members and has forwarded 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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MR. ROMUALDI 


Tomaso Photo 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


HE second meetifig of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee~of the Inter- 

American Confederation of 
Workers (C.1.T.), held in San Fran- 
cisco last recorded the re- 
markable progress made by the or- 
ganization in the few months since 
the Lima Conference—at which the 
C.1.T. was organized—and laid down 
a constructive program of activities 
for the immediate future. 

In addition to President Bernardo 
Ibanez, the meeting was attended by 
Secretaries Serafino Romualdi and 
Arturo Jauregui Hurtado and by 
Vice-Presidents George Meany, Cid 
Cabral de Mello, Luis Alberto Monge, 
Arturo Sabroso, Juan C. Lara and 
Leo E. Eliazer. Vice-President Roy 
Brown, of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, substituted for 
Vice-President Bert M. Jewell, of the 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion. 

President Ibanez and other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee sub- 
mitted oral reports on the status of 
the trade union their 


month, 


movement in 


respective countries, pointing out the 
progress made by our affiliates since 
the Lima Conference, particularly in 
Brazil, Cuba, Chile, Costa Rica and 
Haiti. 
great importance which have taken 
place in recent months have contrib- 


In these countries events of 
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uted to the removal of Communist 
influence from the labor movement 
and have strengthened the position of 
the groups affiliated with the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers. 

President Ibanez presented a de- 
tailed analysis of the recent collapse 
of the Confederation of Latin-Ameri- 
can Workers (C.T.A.L.), headed by 
Lombardo Toledano, and added that 
other elements which have opposed 
the C.I.T. before and after the Lima 
Conference—among them the Argen- 
tine General Confederation of La- 
bor—seem now to be animated by a 
desire for cooperation. 

“We do appreciate,” stated Presi- 
dent Ibanez, “this willingness to reach 
an amicable understanding with our 
organization and we are anxious to 
encourage it by adopting a similar 
attitude on our part.” 

Vice-President George Meany 
warned against repeating the mis- 
takes of the C.T.A.L., which were 
mainly of playing politics with the 
interests of labor. 

“We must attend, above all,” said 
Brother Meany, “to the concrete in- 
terests of the workers, their daily 
needs, all the matters which will have 
a direct influence in raising their 
standard of living.” 

A detailed discussion followed the 
report on the trade union situation in 











Hree Labor 
the Americas 
at San rancise 









Peru, where the Confederation of La- 
bor has successfully resisted govern- 
ment attempts to interfere with its 
freedom of organization. It was 
voted to extend to the Peruvian dele- 
gates to the I.L.0. Conference, be- 
longing to the Confederation of La- 
bor, all the necessary support in th 
event that they may be forced to brin; 
their situation to the attention of the 
Credentials Committee and the whole 
conference. 

Written reports on the trade union 
condition in their countries were read 
from Haiti, Argentina, Uruguay, Pan- 
ama, El Salvador and Ecuador. 


After having voted to admit to 
membership in the C.I.T. the Federa- 
tion of Labor of Haiti and the Con- 
federation of Labor of Bolivia, the 
roster of C.I.T. affiliates stood as 
follows: 


Confederation of Labor of Cuba, 
Confederation of Labor of Chile, Con- 
federation of Labor of Peru, Confed- 
eration of Labor of Bolivia, National 
Union of Colombian Workers, Confed- 
eration of Labor “Rerum Novarum” 
of Costa Rica, National Workers Fed- 
eration and Surinam Miners Union of 
Dutch Guiana, National Proletarian 
Confederation of Mexico, Free Fed- 
eration of Working Men of Puerto 
Rico, National Union of Labor Syndi- 
cates (UNSO) of Panama, Workers’ 
Committee for Independent Trade Un- 
ion Action (COASI) of Argentina; 
Confederation of Industrial Workers, 
National Confederation of Employes, 
National Federation of Bank Workers, 
Confederation of Railway and Trans- 
port Workers, all of Brazil; Federation 
of Labor of Haiti; American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association, International Asse 
ciation of Machinists, of the United 
States and Canada. 
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Some of the men who participated 


in Executive Committee meeting 


In addition, President Ibanez re- 
ported that negotiations are in prog- 
ress for the affiliation of the Confed- 
erations of Labor of Venezuela and 
the Dominican Republic; of labor 
groups in Ecuador, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala: and the Confederation of Em- 
ployes of Colombia. 

In order to strengthen the relation- 
ship of the. C.I.T. with its affiliated 
groups and to explore the possibility 
of further expansion, .the Executive 
Committee approved a number of or- 
ganizational visits to be made in the 
near future. Thus President Ibanez 


will visit Mexico, Panama, Ecuador ° 


and Brazil. Secretary Jauregui Hur- 
tado will go to Guatemala and pos- 
sibly Bolivia. Secretary Mujal was 
assigned to visit Venezuela, Puerto 
Rico, Haiti and the Dominician Re- 


public. Secretary Romualdi will go 
this fall to Colombia and _pos- 
sibly other countries. Vice-Presi- 


dent Monge has been assigned the 
task of visiting El Salvador and other 
Centra republics, while 
Vice-President Eliazer has been au- 


American 


thorized to continue his organiza- 
onal ork in Aruba, Curacao, Trini- 
dad d other Carribean islands, 
where he has already done some 
pioneering with remarkable success. 


An office of the C.I.T. will soon be 
opene’’ in Bogota under the direction 
of Vic:-President Juan C. Lara. who 
will he assisted by Brothers Justini- 
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ano Espinosa, Efrain Iregui and Man- 
uel Recio, who were appointed, re- 
spectively, Assistant Secretaries of 
Organization, Social and Economic 
Affairs, and International Relations. 

Authorization to open a similar 
office in Bolivia was also given, de- 
pending, however, on the result of an 
investigation of the existing trade 
union condition in that country to be 
made in the near future by a member 


of the C.I.T.’s Central Office in Chile. 
The report of the Secretary of 





Old friends with key roles at gathering of C.1.T. chiefs were 
President Bernardo Ibanez, Vice-President George Meany 
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International Relations, which ex- 
tended through: part of the second 
and third sessions, was followed by 
a detailed discussion at the end of 
which the following decisions were 
taken: 

(1) To continue the cooperation 
with the International Transport 
Workers Federation and the Inter- 
national Metal Workers 
with the view of securing for them 
increased membership in this Hemi- 


sphere. 


Federation 
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(2) To press for obtaining consul- 
tative relationship with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the 
Organization of American States 
(Pan American Union). 

(3) To cooperate toward the suc- 
cess of the forthcoming International 
Convention of the Labor Press by se- 
curing, if possible, the participation 
of representatives of Latin-American 
labor publications. 

-(4) To secure the support of 
A. F. of L. affiliates, if needed, for 
Guatemalan workers employed by the 
United Fruit Company in their cur- 
rent efforts to improve labor-man- 
agement relations. 

(5) To promote an early meeting 
between the National Farm Labor 
Union of the United States and Mex- 
ican unions of farm workers for the 
purpose of engaging in joint action 
in regard to problems arising in con- 
nection with Mexican migrant labor 
in the United States. 

(6) To promote, in cooperation 
with the National Farm Labor Union 
of the United States and the farm 
workers’ organizations of Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Jamaica and other neighboring 
countries, the calling of a conference 
which should include representatives 
of farm labor of at least North and 
Central America and the Caribbean 
countries, for the discussion of prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

(7) To authorize the Secretary of 
International Relations, to continue 
preparatory work looking toward 
the establishment of trade union 
scholarships for the benefit of 
young workers of Latin America 


who aspire to trade union leadership. 
The Executive Committee unani- 
mously approved the text of a reso- 
lution on Colonies and Dependent 
Territories in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, presented jointly by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Interna- 
tional Relations. The resolution— 
(1) Supported the transfer to their 
rightful countries of those lahds 
which by geographical and historical 
reasons belong to independent Ameri- 
can nations but are still under the 
rule of extra-continental powers, and 
(2) Advocated the right of the in- 
habitants of colonial countries or 
non-self-governing _ territories to 
reach, by democratic referenda which 
are the true expression of the will of 
the people, whatever decisions they 


consider best suited to their national 


interests. 


HE Executive Committee, having 

been notified of the decision taken 
by the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
to participate with-a representative of 
its own in the investigation of labor 
conditions in the Canal Zone, as rec- 
ommended by the Lima Conference, 
resolved to carry out this investiga- 
tion during the latter part of Septem- 
ber and appointed a committee com- 
posed of Vice-Presidents Juan C. 
Hara and Luis Alberto Monge, 
Brother Luis Alejandro Cuellar, pres- 
ident of the National Union of Work- 
ers Syndicate of Panama, and Sera- 
fina Romualdi, who will act as sec- 
retary and official translator of the 
Committee. To them there will be 
added the A. F. of L. representative, 





(CLT). 


labor group. 


the W.F.T.U. 





I.L.O. Establishes Relationship With C.I1.T. 


After several sessions in which the issue of extending to the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers the same privilege of consultative relationship which 
had already been approved in principle for the World Federation of Trade 
Unions was hotly debated, the Governing Body of the I. L. O. on June 19 adopted, 
31 to 1, a resolution by which, upon completion of certain specific requirements 
on the part of the applicants, the recognition for consultative purposes was ex- 
tended to the World Federation of Trade Unions, the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions and the Inter-American Confederation of Workers 


This decision was hailed by C.I.T. President Bernardo Ibanez as a significant 
victory for the C.I.T. which, in connection with the San Francisco I.L.0. Con- 
ference and the composition of the worker delegations from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, had already’demonstrated its emergence as the dominant hemispheric 


Mr. Ibanez paid a well-deserved tribute to Frank Fenton, international repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L., who in the I.L.0. Governing Body had led the fight 
against the proposal that such consultative relationship be established only with 


—Serafino Romualdi. 
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who will be selected by President 
William Green. 

The economic issues now facing the 
Western Hemisphere and the various 
measures for their solution proposed 
by different international organiza- 
tions, such as the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States, 
were examined at length following 
the report by President Ibanez of his 
visit to Bogota during the recent 
Conference of American States. He 
reported that, in line with the deci- 
sion of the Lima Conference, a mem- 
orandum was circulated among the 
various delegations to the Bogota 
Conference asking for the acceptance 
of the principle of tripartite (govern- 
ment, capital and labor) participation 
in the planning and execution of 
measures designed to improve the 
economic situation of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The discussion expanded to include 
in its scope the work of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America, now in session at 
Santiago, Chile, and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic Conference, scheduled 
for early next year in Buenos Aires. 
It was finally resolved to prepare, 
with the help of experts, a set of con- 
crete proposals to be submitted to the 
Buenos Aires economic conference, 
setting forth labors own point of 
view on the various social and eco- 
nomic issues now facing the Western 
Hemisphere, and embodying the prin- 
ciple that capital and labor shall have 
direct participation, alongside gov- 
ernment, in the carrying out of 
whatever plans for the economic de- 
velopment of Latin America may 
come out of the Buenos Aires meet- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, all the C.I.T. affiliates 
were urged to impress upon their re- 
spective governments the advisability 
of having each delegation at the 
Buenos Aires conference include ade- 
quate representation of organized 
labor. 

Havana was tentatively selected as 
the place where the first convention 
of the C.I.T. will be held. This will 
be next year, during late March or 
early April. 

The next meeting of the C.I.T.’s 
Execytive Committee will take place 
one week before the convention oF 
earlier if the scheduled I.L.0. Region- 
al Conference of American States 
should take place at a convenient time 
and in a suitable city. 
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Democracy’s Cause 


(Continued from Page 9) 


One of the important acts of the 
conference delegates was the election 
of a new Governing Body of the 
1L.0. The Governing Body is, in 
effect, the I.L.O.’s board of directors. 

The makeup of the new Governing 
Body: 

Governments—United States, 
United Kingdom, France, China, Bra- 
zil, Belgium, Canada, India, Australia, 
Peru, Poland, Cuba, Denmark, Tur- 
key, Italy and Argentina. 

W orkers—Frank Fenton, United 
States; Alfred Roberts, United King- 
dom; Leon Jouhaux, France; Paul 
Finet, Belgium; Bernardo Ibanez, 
Chile; Konrad Nordhal, Norway; 
A. E. Monk, Australia; Aftab Ali; 
Pakistan. 

Employers—Sir John Forbes Wat- 
son, United Kingdom; J. B. Pons, 
Uruguay; J. D. Zellerbach, United 
States; Pierre Waline, France; H. C. 
Oersted, Denmark; William Gemmill, 
South Africa; Bhagwandass Mehta, 
India; Pedro Chapa, Mexico. 

The most notable gain for the free 
trade union supporters was the de- 
parture of Vicente (Lombardo Tolo- 
dano, the Kremlin’s No. 1 representa- 
tive in the Western Hemisphere, who 
previously held a seat on the Govern- 
ing Body. Elected to replace Tole- 
dano was Senor Ibanez, who is presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Confeder- 
ation of Workers. 

Commenting upon Toledano’s de- 
feat, \ir. Fenton hailed the result of 
the election as “the best evidence that 
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Lombardo Toledano has lost control 
as a labor leader in Latin America.” 

At San Francisco a notable de- 
velopment took place outside the con- 
ference hall when anti-totalitarian 
delegates attending the conference 
and representatives of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Labor got to- 
gether and took steps to create a new 
worldwide body of free trade unions. 

The nucleus of the new interna- 
tional organization will be the Inter- 
American Confederation and the 
newly formed Asian Federation of 
Labor. Workers throughout the world 
are eager to see a democratic organi- 
zation come into existence to replace 
the Communist-serving World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. 

Serafino Romualdi of the Inter- 
American’ Confederation and Liu 
Sun-sen of China, representing the 
Asian Federation, will constitute a 
joint secretariat of the two federa- 
tions, 

The meeting at San Francisco be- 
tween the Western Hemisphere and 
Asian labor representatives was 
called, Mr. Romualdi told the press, 
not only to set up this joint secre- 
tariat but “to take joint action toward 
calling, as soon as possible, an inter- 
national conference to form a genuine 
international confederation of free 
trade unions.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
was host at a sumptuous dinner for 
the worker delegates. The dinner 
was held at the St. Francis Hotel and 


Speaker is Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 


attended by delegates from the Amer- 
icas, Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralasia. 

Speakers at the dinner stressed the 
importance of the International 
Labor Organization as a factor for 
world peace. 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
pointed out that while there is now 
only “an uneasy peace,” the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization “can play 
a great part in making the years 
ahead years of real peace.” 

He warned that the threat of total- 
itarianism in any form is a definite 
threat to the I.L.O. and cautioned 
employers against engaging in “ef- 
forts to limit the freedom of the 
working man.” 

Explaining the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s interest in the I.L.O., 
Mr. Meany said: 

“The A. F. of L. is concerned with 
the welfare of the millions of under- 
privileged people. We are concerned 
with advancing the welfare of the 
workers all over the world.” 

Leon Jouhaux of France, president 
of the anti-Communist Force Ou- 
vriere, paid tribute to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Samuel Gompers, 
president of the A. F. of L. until his 
death in 1924, as “leaders of Ameri- 
can humanity.” He praised the part 
the A. F. of L. is playing in the I.L.O. 

David A. Morse, I.L.O. director- 
general-elect, expressed the hope “the 
Stars and Stripes will forever be in 
the forefront of the fight for the de- 
cent people of the world.” He said 
he would dedicate himself in his 
new office to fight for “brotherhood 
among men, peace in the world 
and opportunity for everyone.” 
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PPRENTICESHIP, with its far- 
reaching effects on our econ- 
omy and our national security, 

has always been a most important 
topic to the unions which make up 
the American Federation of Labor. 
In recent years apprentice training 
has also attracted the 
both 

This timely and immensely signifi- 
cant subject was thoroughly*explored 
last month at the Eastern Seaboard 


interest of 


management and government. 


Sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia 
participated. The conference, lasting 
three days, was held at Lake Placid, 
New York, with the New York State 
Apprenticeship Council playing host. 


Apprenticeship Conference. 


the generally 
adopted apprentice training programs 


Pointing out that 


are of the essence of democracy, 
Thomas A. Murray. president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
assured the 1,500 delegates in attend- 
ance that organized labor will con- 
tinue to work with government and 
management for better standards in 
apprentice training and a wider ac- 
ceptance of apprenticeship. 


The core of apprenticeship pro- 


grams is voluntary cooperation, Mr. 
Murray said, adding that they offered 
great hope chiefly because 


“neither 
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Apprenticeship 
to the Fore 


Part of the throng at Lake Placid parley 
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In the usual order, Industrial Commissioner 
Edward Corsi of New York State, John J. 
Brennan of New York City Building Trades 
Council and Thomas A. Murray, president of 
puissant New York State Federation of Labor 


management, labor nor the apprentice 
is under compulsion to cooperate.” 
“The decision of each is made in 
true democratic fashion,” he declared. 
“The programs have become work- 
ing models of democracy. They ex- 
emplify individual freedom, respect 
individual dignity, foster and encour- 
age the principle of self-government. 
“Let me assure you that organized 
labor will continue to cooperate with 
all employers and government agen- 
cies genuinely interested in furthering 
the cause of apprenticeship training.” 
At the conference’s section meet- 
ing on building trades apprentice- 
ship, Richard J. Gray, president of 
the A. F. of L.’s Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department revealed 
that in May more than 3,000 joint 
apprenticeship committees were in 
operation in the building trades 
throughout the country. 
“The growth in the number of ap- 
prentices in training has been due in 
no small part to the initiative of the 








unions,” he declared. “I cannot dis- 
cuss apprentice training in the build- 
ing and construction industry with- 
out saying something about the false 
accusations which have so often been 
made against the unions. 

“It has been alleged again and 
again that unions have deliberately 
kept young men out of the trades by 
restrictions upon the number of ap- 
prentices to be trained at any time 
and by the establishment of age and 
other limiting standards for admis- 
sion to apprenticeship. 

“These accusations are completely 
unfounded and miss the whole point 
of apprenticeship, which has two 
primary purposes—to give adequate 
training and experience to the ap 
prentices and to maintain a sufficient 
number of highly skilled workers to 
supply the needs of the industry. 

“Of course, we do not want an un- 
limited number of apprentices either 
at any one time or in any one trade. 
The limitations are not arbitrary. 
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They change as conditions change. 
The relationship of the number of 
apprentices tc journeymen varies not 
only in the different trades, but it 
yaries in the same trade from city to 


and inferior work, since part of the 
work will inevitably have to be done 
by men who lack the proper training; 


This Is the 1.B.E.W. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


hazards in the electrical industry by 
its work on and for the National 
Electrical Code. By keeping this 
code, which sets forth standards 
under which adequate wiring can be 
installed with a margin of safety, in- 
tact, the 1.B.E.W. feels that it is pre- 
serving the lives and health of its 
members and at the same time insur- 
ing the public it serves against haz- 
ard and property damage. 

We of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers feel we 
are a successful labor organization, 
and we attribute our success to one 
simple factor—we satisfy. We have 
satisfied members, satisfied employers 
and satisfied the public. 

Why are our members satisfied? 

Because the 1.B.E.W. is a bonafide 
A. F. of L. labor union and, regard- 
less of where a craftsman works, his 
membership in his trade union is con- 
tinuous, becoming more valuable to 
him year after year. The I.B.E.W. 
strives constantly to improve the in- 
It has an 
excellent reputation for standing by 
its promises. 

Through the years the I.B.E.W. has 
brought about better conditions for 
itsmembers. It has reduced the work- 
ing time of its members from the 
twelve-hour day and seven-day week 
to an eight-hour day, five-day week 
or better. 


dustry and its standards. 


It has raised wages from 
20 cents an hour with no pay for 
overtime to a rate up to $2.60 an 
hour and better, with time and one- 
half and double time for overtime, 
and frequently vacations with pay in 
addition. And it has immeasurably 
hettered the working conditions of 
the industry. 

The I.B.E.W. maintains safety 
standards for the protection of its 
members, provides education and 
training for them; it gives them a 


Pension’ when they are of retirement 
age aii provides something for their 
famili ; in the form of a death benefit 
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when they pass on. These surely are 
sufficient reasons for a satisfied mem- 
bership. 

Why are our employers satisfied? 

Let our employers speak for them- 
selves. Here is an excerpt taken from 
a speech of Robert McChesney, presi- 
dent of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association: 

“For almost thirty years my organ- 
ization, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, has cooperated 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of the A. F. of L. 
In the pulsating economic readjust- 
ments that followed World War I. far- 
sighted men in the electrical contract- 
ing industry — both employer and 
employe—looked upon the chaotic 
conditions of the time. These prac- 
tical men forged an instrument out 
of their hard experience in industry; 
experience that had taught them that 
strikes were not the way to settle dis- 
putes. This instrument was the Coun- 
Industrial Relations for the 
Electrical Contracting Industry. 


cil on 


“Where for the past twenty-eight 
years the Council procedure has been 
followed, there has not been a single 
strike or work disruption and its ex- 
istence has made for a condition in 
the industry that has prevented any 
major or industrywide work disrup- 
tion. 

“In other words, we have lived in 
peace and developed and prospered. 
The high state of modern electrical 
installation development attests to the 
public benefit of this fortunate evolu- 
tion. 

“I can testify that the closed shop 
has tended to bring our industry sta- 
bility, expert workmanship and the 
incalculable benefits that come from 
the assurance that contracts with !a- 
bor will be lived up to. 

“It has brought stability to our 
labor, thereby helping to stabilize the 
industry.” 


Why is the public satisfied? 


city, depending on local conditions. 
“Too few apprentices mean delays 



















































too many apprentices mean part-time 
employment, for skilled men who 
have spent time, money and effort in 
acquiring a training they should be 
able to use.” 


The public is assured competent 
electrical installation and service by 
the most modern and up-to-date meth- 
ods. It is assured uninterrupted work 
and service because we have not had 
a major strike in our industry in 
twenty-eight vears. 

There is still much to be done. We 
have many branches in our indus- 
try—construction, railroads, utilities, 
,radio, . television, manufacturing, 
signs. These are all in a healthy 
state, but there are still workers in 
these fields to be organized and we 
shall not rest until the vast majority 
are united under the I1.B.E.W. em- 
blem. 

For some in our organization wages 
are low. We shall not be satisfied 
until we have brought a decent wage 
to all our people. 

There is much to learn and much 
to teach. We shall go forward with 
our educational programs. 

There are benefits to be attained for 
our members. Our aim is to provide 
them. 

We have a tradition to maintain, 
a reputation to live up to. Our or- 
ganization was founded on goodwill 
and a genuine feeling of fellowship 
and regard by the members for one 
another. -We have a lot to be proud 
of when we look back through the 
years and think of the glorious his- 
tory of our union, rich in traditions 
and true and tried unionism. Men 
do not stay in an organization thirty, 
forty and yes, even fifty years unless 
there is something fine and genuine to 
hold them. The friendship, the com- 
radeship, the joy and tears mean 
something to men who pioneer a 
cause. We shall never fail that cause. 


We are a labor union, one of the 
largest in the country. We have 1,500 
local unions and 450,000 members. 
As far north as Alaska, across the 
broad expanse that is Canada, in 
warm Hawaii, as far south as Pan- 
ama, and in cities great and small all 
over our big United States. we have 
members. We are strong because our 
men are strong. We are brothers—- 
loyal, one in spirit, strong in union- 


ism. This is the I.B.E.W.! 
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bFederal Labor Union 19788 has 
signed an agreement with the Spe- 
cialty Brass Company, Kenosha, Wis., 
calling for a wage increase amount- 
ing to 10 cents an hour. 


_bLocal 557, Cement Finishers, has 


concluded an agreement with the 
Contractors Associations of Minneap- 
olis under which the workers’ pay is 
boosted 271% cents an hour. ' 


>Wage increases of 15 to 28 cents an 
hour have been won by the Pulp 
Workers in a contract recently nego- 
tiated with the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation of Chicago. 


bLocal 129, Laundry Workers, has 
signed a contract with employers in 
Detroit which, in addition to other 
benefits, provides a general increase 
of five cents an hour. 


bFederal Labor Union 23345 has 
gained a 10-cent pay hike at the 
Dwyer Products plant, Michigan 
City, Ind. 


bLocal 144, Teamsters, has signed an 
agreement with International Har- 
vester in Terre Haute, Ind., which 
lifts wages 121% cents an hour. 


bLocal 74, Bakery Workers, has 
signed an agreement with employers 
at Spokane, Wash., calling for a 12- 


cent hourly pay increase. 


bLocal 6, Office Employes, has reached 
an agreement with the Liquid Car- 
bonic Company, Boston, which in- 
creases wages $5 a week. 


>A wage increase of $20 a month has 
been obtained by Local 641, State, 
County and Municipal Employes, at 
Alexandria, Minn. 


bLocal 6, Firemen and Oilers, has 
won wage increases of 12 to 22 cents 
an hour at the Con P. Curran Print- 
ing Company of St. Louis. 


bAn agreement with the Vitale Gar- 
ment Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn., gives the Ladies’ Garment 


Workers a 10 per cent wage increase. 
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>The Molders and Foundry Workers 
of the Chicago-Fox River Valley dis- 
trict have secured a 12-cent hourly 
pay increase in an accord with the 
Chicago Foundry Association. 


>Approximately 600 workers of the 
Showers Brothers plant, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., dissatisfied with the C.I.O., 
voted unanimously to quit the C.I.0. 
and join the A. F. of L. 


PLocal 121, Chemical Workers, has 
concluded an agreement with the 
Monsanto Chemical Company of Se- 
attle which provides a 121-cent 
hourly increase. 


PLocal 2, Metal Polishers, Toledo, 
Ohio, has won a wage increase 
amounting to 81 cents an hour. 


bJohn J. Griffin, a member of Local 
274, State, County and Municipal 
Employes, has compiled a_ book, 
“Classified Bibliography on Geriat- 
rics and the Care of the Aged.” 
Copies of this timely volume may be 
ordered directly from Mr. Griffin at 
the City Hall, Somerville, Mass. 


bLocal 73, International Photo-En- 
gravers Union, Wichita, Kans., has 
won a $10 weekly wage increase. 


PLocal 998, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has negotiated an 
agreement with the Transport Com- 
pany of Milwaukee calling for a wage 
increase of 12 cents an hour. 


>Local 292, Sheet Metal Workers, and 
the Metal Fabricators Association of 
Detroit have signed an agreement pro- 
viding a wage increase of 1714 cents 
an hour. 


PLocal 111, Electrical Workers, has 
accepted a wage increase of 10 to 14 
cents an hour for linemen in a con- 
tract with the Denver Public Service 
Company. 


bIn addition to other gains, Local 
148, Ladies’ Garment Workers, has 
obtained a 22 per cent increase in a 
contract with Two Star Dress, Se- 
caucus, N. J. 


>Wage increases ranging up to 25 
cents an hour have been won by Local 
56, Meat Cutters, at Maxwell House 
Coffee and the Franklin Baker Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J. 


bFederal Labor Union 24085 has ne- 
gotiated an agreement with three 
optical companies in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., for a 914-cent hourly pay hike. 
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PLocal 770, Retail Clerks, has re- DLocal 38, Operating Engineers, has >A wage increase of 1714 cents an 






ceived a weekly wage increase of won a raise of 18 to 23 cents an hour has been gained by Local 596, 


$2.25 in Los Angeles drugstores. 
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care. Since the people of our nation are its most 
valuable resource, this failure to bring medical care 
within their financial reach is wanton wastage under- 
mining our security and our prosperity. The findings of 
the Army medical examiners in regard to draftees dur- 
ing the recent war indicate the inadequacy of present 
medical care. There should be a federally operated sys- 
tem covering all persons in the United States and its 
territories. 

This federal aid program should include construction, 
equipment and operation of medical centers for diag- 
nostic purposes and expansion of training facilities for 
persons desiring to enter all branches of the medical 
profession. Private services cannot breach the gap be- 
tween the cost of medical care and the ability of self- 
supporting individuals to pay, nor can private effort 
meet the need for hospital and medical services in 
sparsely settled areas without federal aid. 


HIGHER MINIMUM WAGE 


We urge an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act providing for a minimum wage of $1 an hour. 
The present minimum wage of 40 cents an hour is com- 
pletely unrealistic and without relation to the present- 
day living standards, cost of living or prevailing rates. 

The recent study of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
regard to the city worker’s family budget in a number 
of cities found that the cost of such a budget ranges 
from $3000 to $3450 a year, depending on the city. 
A wage of $1 an hour, 40 hours a week for 52 weeks, 
totals $2080. 


While collective bargaining agreements have estab- 
lished wage rates at $1 an hour or above for many 
skilled workers, there still remain millions of workers 
Whose wage rates are below this figure. The great dis- 
parity between the annual income needed to furnish the 
city worker’s family budget as defined ‘by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the actual family income of mil- 
lions of workers has forced many wives needed at home 
and many minor children who should be in school to 
take employment for the purpose of supplementing the 
family income. Overcrowding of families by reason of 
doubling up in homes, improper diet, neglect of health 
and education and juvenile delinquency all result in 
large part from substandard family income. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The functions removed from the Department of Labor 
should be restored and the Labor Department should 
be provided with adequate funds to make it an effective 
instrument of the federal government to promote the 
welfare of the workers of the nation. 

a. Functions.—The Conciliation Service, the Chil- 
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hour at Allied Mills, Omaha, Nebr. 


Linoleum Workers, St. Paul, Minn. 


dren’s Bureau and the administration of federal work- 
men’s compensation should be returned to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The United States Employment Service, 
the administration of old-age and survivors’ and unem- 
ployment insurance should be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The functions of these agencies reiate 
to the welfare of workers so that their inclusion in the 
Department of Labor would give assurance of the kind 
of administration essential to the purposes of their 
function. 

b. Appropriations.—The drastic cuts in the appro- 
priations for the whole Department of Labor in recent 
years have greatly reduced its effectiveness. Reductions 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the fiscal years 
1947 and 1948 have greatly handicapped that agency 
in serving the need for factual information. The labor 
and research functions of the Children’s Bureau have 
been wiped out and only enforcement of the child labor 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Law remains. Practically 
all of the functions of the Division of Labor Standards 
have been destroyed or drastically reduced. Apprentice 
training should be expanded. Appropriations for these 
specialized functions of the Department of Labor, in 
addition to its general functions, should be sufficient at 
least to restore thern to their full former stature so that 
the Department of Labor might perform its statutory 
duty in promoting the welfare of the workers of our 
nation. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Time and experience have demonstrated the urgent 
need for the enactment of fair employment practice leg- 
islation with enforcement provisions and a commission 
to administer said act. I respectfully recommend that 
you declare in favor of the enactment of this legislation. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


(1) General revision of the salary schedules of the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and elimination 
of ceilings both as to pay and overtime. General re- 
vision of Public Law 134, as amended, bringing grade 
and pay into conformity with existing economic condi- 
tions. Amend and bring up to date the Federal Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Act. 

(2) Provide adequate appropriations for all agencies 
commensurate with their work-load to insure security 
on the job for employes doing satisfactory work; pro- 
vide statutory limitations in use of military personnel 
in civilian jobs; provide a within-service training pro- 
gram within the classified service and a general policy 
of promotions from within the service with recognition 
of seniority in all personnel transactions, seniority to be 
the determinant when other factors are equal. 

(3) Provide for greater participation in personnel 
matters by employes and employe organizations, with 
union employe representation on all wage boards set up 
to fix the pay of government employes, particularly on 
Army, Navy, Air Force and departmental wage boards. 
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and distributing union periodicals 
and newspapers when ‘such expendi- 
tures are made (1) to sustain the 
publication of the union’s political 
views, (2) in the regular course of 
publishing and distributing a union 
newspaper, and (3) with distribution 
limited substantially to union mem- 
bers. 

In concluding this study of the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion, mention 
should be made of the fact that while 
all members of the court agreed to 
the dismissal of the indictment, four 
of the justices disagreed with the 
majority as to the reason therefor. 
These four, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Rutledge, took the majority 
of the court to task for refusing to 
pass on the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 313 of the Corrupt Practices Act 
and accused the majority of rewrit- 
ing or emasculating the statute in or- 
der to avoid passing tipon its validity. 
Thus, at one point Mr. Justice Rut- 
ledge, in referring to the majority’s 
interpretation of the statute, stated: 

“This is not construction under the 
doctrine of strict necessity. It is in- 
vasion of the legislative process by 
emasculation of the statute. The only 
justification for this is to avoid de- 
ciding the question of validity.” 

These four justices dissented from 
the construction given to that statute 
by the majority and stated that the 
statute was patently unconstitutional 
as applied in the case before them. 
Concerning themselves with the con- 
stitutionality of Section 313 only in- 
sofar as it might be applied in restric- 
tion or abridgment of the rights of 
freedom of speech, press and assem- 
bly secured by the First Amendment. 
the four justices sagely observed that 
a dominant object of the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley amendment to 
Section 313 appeared to be “to force 
unions as such entirely out of politi- 
cal life and activity, including for 
presently pertinent purposes the ex- 
pression of organized viewpoint con- 
cerning matters affecting their vital 
interests at the most crucial point 
where the expression would become 
effective.” 

After criticizing the statute as con- 
taining a vast and all-pervasive vague- 
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ness and uncertainty, the four jus- 
tices stated: 

“If the statute outlaws all union 
expenditures for expression of politi- 
cal views, it is a bludgeon ill-designed 
for curbing the evils said to justify 
its enactment, without also curbing 
the rights. If the section does less, 
the exact thing forbidden is too 
loosely defined and the consequent 
cloud cast over the things not pro- 
scribed but within the amendment’s 
bearing is far too great. 

“In this aspect, and taking account 
of the criminal sanctions imposed, the 
section serves as a prior restraint 
upon the freedoms of expression and 
of assembly the amendment was de- 
signed to secure. Only a master, if 
any, could walk the perilous wire 
strung by the section’s criterion.” 

As a result of these views and of 
other considerations, the four justices 
concluded that the statute, as applied 
in the case before them, was uncon- 
stitutional. They closed their opin- 
ion with these words: 

“A statute which, in the claimed 
interest of free and honest elections, 
curtails the very freedoms that make 
possible exercise of the franchise by 
an informed and thinking electorate, 
and does this by indiscriminate blan- 
keting of every expenditure in con- 


nection with an election, servinse as 
a prior restraint upon expression not 
in fact forbidden as well as upon what 
is, cannot be squared with the First 
Amendment.” 

The views of the four Supreme 
Court justices on the constitutionality 
of Section 313 do not, of course. con- 
stitute the opinion of the full court. 
The majority, as stated, refused to go 
into the question of constitutionality, 

These views of the four jurists are 
interesting, however, particularly in 
view of the fact that there is now 
pending before the United States 
Court for the District of Connecticut 
an indictment charging a local Paint. 
ers Union and its president with a 
violation of Section 313 as a result 
of the expenditure of union funds to 
purchase radio time for a_ political 
speech and to purchase political ad- 
vertisements in a commercial news- 
paper. 

In this Connecticut case, the union 
and its president presented the same 
constitutional objections that were 
raised in the case under discussion. 
The two cases, however, are not simi- 
lar. for the Connecticut case does not 
involve the exact type of expenditure 
the Supreme Court has now held 
permissible under Section 315. 

While this Connecticut case is still 
awaiting the decision of the District 
Court, it may ultimately reach the 
Supreme Court for the constitutional 
test which was unsuccessfully sought 
by the C.I.0. in its case decided on 


June 21. 
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MASS MEETINGS recently held 
have attracted an immense amount of 
public attention, for at these gather- 
ings the workers and their friends 
have voiced in most emphatic terms 
labor’s protest. against the indiffer- 
ence of Congress, which, for lack of 
an amendment to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law that could readily be 
passed, permits unions to be classed 
as trusts and liable to punishment as 
such. 
7 
WHAT POWER should the work- 


ers exert if not their political power? 


The ballot is conceded to be the great- 
est safeguard of free institutions. 
Over and over again have we been 
adjured to use it and not to resort 
to the strike or even to the peaceful 
wage agreement—and the exhorta- 
tion has come from the same sources 
which now deride us for political 
activity. 
€ 

THE LEGISLATURE can legalize 
the strike, whether direct or sympa 
thetic, by positive enactment. and the 
courts will, of course, reflect the pol- 
icy of the state as determined by the 
lawmakers. Courts have nothing to 
do with matters of general policy. and 
no American state can aflord to 
abolish or limit the freedom to work 
or to strike. 
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Political 
Kducation 
in New York 


(Continued from Page 23) 


substantial to L.L.P.E.’s na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. 
Last month Rochester’s League for 
Political Education heard fighting 
addresses by Thomas A. Murray, 
president of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Harold C. 
Hanover, the State Federation’s sec- 


sums 


retary-treasurer. 

“We're in politics to stay,” de- 
clared Mr. Murray. “Not to advance 
the fortunes of any party or candidate 
but to defend and insure the future 
of freedom in the United States and 
the future of our trade union move- 
ment.” 

He denounced the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The N.A.M. and its 
allies, he charged, were aping the 
Hitler pattern of “smash the unions 
first.” 

Mr. Murray urged his listeners to 
mobilize every possible vote among 
their families and friends. 

“Freedom,” he warned, “belongs 


only to those who earn it by fighting - 


for it.” 

Mr. Hanover scorched the reac- 
tionary Eightieth Congress. He drew 
attention to its gross mishandling of 
the problems of labor-management 
relations, inflation, housing, social se- 
curity, taxation and minimum wages. 

“Our first said Mr. 
Hanover. “must be to change the 
complexion of Congress from the 
mottled black of reaction to the 
healthy red, white and blue of na- 
tional welfare and progress. 

“This cannot be done by resolu- 
tions and speeches. It means going 
into the streets of every district, 
arousin « 


objective,” 


every union member, his 
family and friends, making positive 
they rezister and vote. This is the 
persona! responsibility of every union 
member and officer.” 








































































In his address Mr. Murray supplied 
the answer to those who have been 
suggesting that the program of politi- 
cal education inaugurated by the 
American Federation of Labor this 
year will be permitted to languish 
after Election Day. 

“Organized labor is in politics with 
both feet,’ Mr. Murray declared. 
“For the information of our enemies, 
we intend to stay in politics from 
here out.” 

He charged that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has accomplished nothing that its 
sponsors publicly claimed for it when 
the legislation was pending. 

“But one year’s experience with 
this law has proved everything labor 
claimed against it,” he said. 

“We warned that it would establish 
dangerous precedents that threaten 
our free institutions and: personal 
liberty. It has done that by making 
trade unions and their membership 
guinea pigs in an experiment to 
establish tyranny in free America.” 

Pointing out that two years ago 
only 40 per cent of the eligible voters 
went to the polls, Mr. Murray said 
that labor’s big job this year is to 
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see that everybody participates in the 
coming elections. 

“But let us not think our responsi- 
bility will end with this year’s pri- 
maries and elections,” he said. “It 
is only the beginning. We have been 
forced into politics for the best reason 
in the world—self-preservation. We 
will stay in politics for the same 
reason. 

“In regaining our freedom, we 
regain freedom for all Americans. 
In protecting it in the future for our- 
selves, we assure its continuance for 
coming generations. No cause could 
be worthier; none could demand 
more of our resources.” 

President Anthony A. Capone of 
the Rochester Central Trades and La- 
bor Council told the meeting League 
activity should be the main task until 
Election Day. He urged his listeners 
to return to their locals and see that 
a “bang-up” job is done. 

Miss Claire Hall, secretary of the 
Rochester League for Political Edu- 
cation, stressed the importance of the 
women’s vote. She urged every work- 
er to make special efforts to get the 
women to register and vote. 
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Leaders of the union in 1911. 


This photograph was snapped outside the convention hall at Scranton 


Let's Talk About Laborers 


(Continued from Page 17) 


As such it could make an agreement 
with the unions just as can any pri- 
vate corporations. We fought for our 
point of view and we were happy 
when it prevailed. 

Every international union likes to 
point proudly to its record in the late 
war. We believe that our war record 
is hard to equal. We believe that we 
had a higher percentage of men in 
uniform than any other large inter- 
national union. In the construction 
field our men were in all branches of 
the armed services and served in all 
theaters. 

But long before Pearl Harbor our 
people were at work in the feverish 
effort to build the arsenal of democ- 
racy. We worked on the construc- 
tion of the camps and cantonments, 
the war plants, the airfields, etc. 

Construction was one of the big- 
gest jobs in the wartime and both the 
defense and active war periods. Our 
people played a basic and an impor- 


tant part in this huge job. They 
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helped drive the Alaska highway 
through the frozen North, through 
some 1,400 miles of frozen wilder- 
ness. They worked long hours to 
build the war plants which were to 
make the tanks and airplanes, the 
bullets, grenades and bombs. They 
worked in the humid tropics as well 
as the frozen North. They worked in 
the U.S., in the islands and at secret 
overseas bases. 

The Chief of Army Engineers, after 
the war, said: 

“By the war’s end it was evident 
that American construction capacity 
was the one factor of American 
strength which our enemies most con- 
sistently underestimated. It was the 
one element of our strength for which 
they had no basis of comparison. 
They had seen nothing like it.” 

It was a great effort and our people 
are proud to have been an important 
part of it. 

In the defense period our American 
builders had to construct some fifty 


























camps, thirty reception centers, nine- 
teen replacement centers, fifty-two 
harbor projects, sixteen Air Force 
projects and nearly 150 troop hous- 
ing projects. In addition to the di- 
rect troop needs, we had to build fa- 
cilities to go with factories and 
camps. This meant the construction 
of highways, sewer lines, roads, pub- 
lic service facilities and shops of all 
sorts. 


Our people worked on_ housing 
projects in the big cities and on hush- 
hush projects in such places as Oak 
Ridge and Hanford where the work- 
men knew they were involved in 
something secret, but didn’t know 
what it was at the time. 

Of all the construction episodes in 
the war, however, few can equal the 
epic of Wake Island. Here on this 
dot in the Pacific some 5,000 men 
were situated, several thousand civil- 
ians and a few hundred of the mili- 
tary, mostly U. S. Marines. The story 
of the defense of Wake Island is an 
epic of courage and valor. The civil- 
ian construction workers on the 
island pitched in and fought along- 
side the Marines. These civilians, 
many of them members of our own 
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gnion, helped to write one of the most 
yalorous chapters in American his- 
tory. 

But it is to the present andthe 
future that our international union is 
directing its efforts. Our aim is the 
same as it was forty-five years ago— 
to obtain for the laborer a better 
break. 

As times change, trade unions must 
make adjustments. This we have 
done, and we believe that the flexi- 
bility of our union makes it one of 
genuine service to the membership. 
We have been fortunate in enlisting 
the loyalty and support of our mem- 
bers. In the critical wartime period 
we had no work stoppages. If there 
was a trouble spot developing in any 
part of the country, the international 
moved into the situation immediately. 

President Truman has stated his 
belief that the nation, with its rising 
population curve, will require exten- 
sive improvements in housing, high- 
ways, land use projects and in other 
areas in which our union performs 
basic work. 

Regional development will mean 
new work for the laborers on dams, 
reclamation projects, bridges, irriga- 
tion works and other large-scale in- 
stallations. 

We hope the nation follows the ad- 
vice of the experts in both manage- 
ment and labor who are calling for a 
healthy shipbuilding industry. This 
could mean many thousands of jobs 
for union labor in many crafts and 
skills. There would be jobs for 


thousands of members of our union. 


As the air age develops, the na- 
tion will need additional large air- 
ports as well as thousands of smaller 
ones. Qur people look forward to 
considerable work in airport con- 
struction. 

The President has said that within 
ten years 45 per cent of our highways 
should be rebuilt. Such a program 
would create hundreds of thousands 
of jobs. 

Housing is one of ‘the most prom- 
ising fields for future work. The 
President would like to see the con- 
struction of more than 1,000,000 
homes a year for the next ten years. 
The employment potentials in such a 
building program are obvious. 

How far these plans will go and 
how far the nation will rise in con- 
struction levels we, of course, cannot 
say; but our union is ready to meet 





the challenge of tomorrow. The La- 
borers are ready to serve the nation. 

Our per capita tax is one of the 
lowest in the A. F. of L.—35 cents a 
month, of which 7.5 cents go into 
the death benefit fund. Membership 
is open without regard to race, creed 
or color. Our union might be truly 
called the great melting pot of 
America. 

Many unions have taken strong 
positions with regard to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. As a result of that law 
our union has made certain censtitu- 
tional changes, further proof of the 
flexibility of our way of union organi- 
zation and operation, 

We were one of the first unions to 
indicate in emphatic terms that we 
believed the Taft-Hartley Act to be 
impractical and inapplicable to the 
building and construction field. We 
so stated in a detailed recommenda- 
tion filed with the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
That recommendation has been con- 
curred in fairly generally by many in 
the management end of the construc- 
tion industry. 

But regardless. of our feelings in 
regard to the Taft-Hartley Act, our 
position is that since it is the law of 
the land, we must abide by it until 
it is taken off the statute books. We 
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believe now, as we have always be- 
lieved, that we must work within the 
framework of the law. We sincerely 
believe that in that policy lies the 
greatest benefit to labor. 


We look toward the future with 
considerable hope and confidence. 
We take particular encouragement 
from the picture of the future in the 
construction field as outlined by the 
President in his Economic Report 
presented to Congress last January. 


Movies for Labor 


(Continued from Page 11) 


this precisely because it isn’t loaded 
with propaganda. It doesn’t whoop 
it up for the union. It doesn’t call 
Mr. DiGiorgio names. It merely 
points a telling finger at a social sore. 
It reminds us that these, too, are 
human beings—our brothers and fel- 
low Americans. We are left with the 
feeling, ‘There, but for the grace of 
God, go I’—and our conscience is 
stirred. 

“With this auspicious start, one can 
look forward to bigger and _ better 
films from the vast pool of talent that 
is part of the Hollywood Film Coun- 
cil. Plans are already afoot for other 
documentary, historical and educa- 
tional films. 

“Films such as ‘Poverty in the Val- 
ley of Plenty’ will draw audiences to 
them. Organized labor has at last 
begun to make intelligent use of the 
weapons of the postwar world.” 


From now on the news out of Hol- 
lywood, insofar as organized labor is 
concerned, should be more hopeful 
than ever before. Our Film Council 
has a tremendous job to do. Its offi- 
cers and members will spare no effort 
to do that job in the best possible 
manner. 

The officers of the Hollywood A. F. 


of L. Film Council are: 


a President 
are Vice-President 
Se eee Secretary-Treasurer 
James Eddy...... Recording Secretary 
Pat Somerset....... Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee 
Ben Martinez...... Chairman, Member- 
ship Committee 
Walter Woodworth ........ Chairman, 
Arrangements Committee 
John Lehners..... Standing Committee 


George Mulkey. .. .Standing Committee 
Board of Trustees..... Edwin T. Hill, 
James L. Norblitt, Pat Somerset 
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Herbert H. Lehman, former gov- 
ernor of New York—Democracy as 
a political system 
is an effective ex- 
pression of the 
moral and reli- 
gious principle 
that all men are 
alike the children 
and creatures of 
the living God; 
and that an in- 
fringement of the fundamental rights 
or duties of men is a violation of the 
law of God. The preservation of de- 
mocracy as a political institution re- 





quires of each of us, as individuals, 
loyalty and devotion to this under- 
lying principle, and the rejection of 
any action or doctrine which seeks to 
derogate from the respect or dignity 
due the human personality. We give 
aid and comfort to the enemies of de- 
mocracy when we fail to recognize 
and appreciate America’s great con- 
tribution to civilization and human 
thinking in the establishment of its 
federal system, under which forty- 
eight sovereign states, differing from 
one another in economic interest and 
world outlook, work together as a na- 
tional unit. We give aid and comfort 
to the enemies of democracy when 
we harbor or spread unjust suspicion 
against our neighbors, founded on 
differences in religion, in color, in 
social standing or ethnic origin. We 
give aid and comfort to the enemies 
of democracy when we depart from 
an ethical world view of human prob- 
lems, and permit cruelty and injustice 
on the part of others to evoke wanton 
cruelty and injustice on our part. 
We give aid and comfort to the 
enemies of democracy when either 
as individuals or as organized groups 
we prevent our fellow citizens of dif- 
ferent background from enjoying the 
rights of Americans to labor, to equal 
economic opportunity in every field, 
to decent living conditions, to ade- 
quate provision for the moral and 
spiritual development of their chil- 
dren, and to free association with 
their fellow men as equals under the 
law and as equals in the sight of 
God. We give aid and comfort to 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


the enemies of democracy when we 
place desire for ease and luxury, for 
power, for fame, or for other material 
gains, above our duty to: contribute 
to the attainment of man’s spiritual 
ideals, to serve the republic and to 
help our fellow men. We give aid 
and comfort to the enemies of democ- 
racy when we encourage ill will or 
misunderstanding among the mem- 
hers of the different faiths and races 
who must cooperate if civilization is 
to be preserved. 


Paul G. Hoffman, director, Ecox 
nomic Cooperation Administration— 
The American 





economic system 
is a form of capi- 
talism. There- 
fore, in its funda- 
mental concept it 





is the opposite of 
all systems in 
which the state 





rather than the 
citizens own the tools of production. 
It also differs sharply from the 
capitalism of pre-war England, 
France, Germany and Italy. The 
capitalism of prewar England, 
marked by state-protected cartels and 
monopolies. Our system differs even 
more sharply from that theoretical 
capitalism of Herr Marx, which 
exacts its unholy profits largely 
through enslaving and exploiting the 
proletariat. American capitalism is 
as American as baseball. Into its 
structure has gone the thinking of 
Washington. Jefferson. Hamilton, 
Franklin. Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson 
and hosts of Senators and Congress- 
men. Business statesmen and inven- 
tors, such as Eli Whitney, Cyrus 
McCormick and Thomas Edison, 
have all made their contributions. 
So have labor leaders such as John 
Mitchell and Samuel Gompers. So 
have untold and unsung millions of 
ordinary workers and business men. 
Our system has been unchanging in 
its emphasis on freedom for the in- 
dividual, on competition, on a more 
and more equitable distribution of 
created wealth. Never has it been 
static or fixed. Rather, it has been 


constantly fluid and forward-movi:ig 
It was vibrant with life in 1777. in 
1880, and it is a vibrant, living or- 
ganism today, in 1948. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., at. 
torney—Basically and fundamentally. 
I have learned 
that the real an- 
swer to Commu- 
nists is to ad- 
dress oneself to 
the inequities 
and injustices 
which they seek 
to exploit. We 
have licked the 
Communists in the American Veter- 
ans Committee because we, the anti- 
Communists, have given the leader- 
ship in the fight for veterans’ housing, 
in the fight for equality of rights and 
opportunities for the Negro veteran 
and in the 1,001 legitimate problems 
confronting the veteran in the period 
of peacetime adjustment. When you 
fight the Communists they call you 
a red-baiter and many other names. 
but | have never seen any reason why 
Communists should be regarded as 








sacred cows and not labeled for what 
they are and fought for what they 
represent. Men who set themselves 
up as political leaders of liberalism 
must be prepared to’ meet the scorn 
and fury of the Communists because 
liberalism and communism are 
basically incompatible and must 
clash. Liberals who are not prepared 
to fight the Communists become their 
prisoners, as the fate of Nenni and 
countless fellow-traveling Socialists 
in Eastern Europe has demonstrated. 


Katharine F. Lenroot, chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration— 
Civilization is 
now at the cross- 
roads. We must 
press forward in 
the task which 
has challenged 
the best efforts of 
so many — the 
task of assuring 
to all children their full opportunity 
to develop their capacities and pow- 
ers for personal fulfillment and social 
usefulness. We must begin where the 
children of our own country live. but 
we must also play an enlightened 
and generous part in a worldwide 
movement in behalf of childhood. 
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HE Junior Union Camp on 

Lake Delight opened for the 

fifth year. There were two 
cottages, one for the boys, one for 
the girls, and of course, counselors 
for each group. 

The program had been worked 
out in detail, and the opening day 
at camp found the boys and girls 
ready for two weeks of wonderful 
days together. 

“I think camp is the best part 
the whole year,” declared Margaret 
to her roommate, Kathleen. 

“Me, too,” was the reply. “Say, 
what is the study course for this 
year? I didn’t even look at the 
bulletin board when we came in, 
I was so excited over being here.” 

“Neither did I. Let’s walk up to 
the main hall as soon as we get our 
stuff put away. I want to see the 
schedule, too.” 

This idea seemed to be general, 
for as the girls left their room they 
met several others going to the 
recreation hall. 

“There’s Dennis,” said Virginia. 


“And 
Rocky and Jim. I’m so glad Dennie got 


to come. He was afraid he wouldn't be- 
cause of the measles. But he got over 
them in time, thank goodness!” Virginia 


had joined Kathleen and Marge as they’ 


walked along. 

When they arrived at the recreation hall 
they met practically every one of their fel- 
low campers. There were twelve boys in 
one cottage, with Mr. and Mrs. Webb as 
counselors. There were only ten girls, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter made an even dozen 
for their group. 

Everyone was in a buzz of excitement, 
greeting one another, discussing the sched- 
ule, or merely feeling happy over being 
back in camp. . 

“Did you notice the prize offer posted be- 
side the schedule?” Virginia asked Dennis. 

“Yes, and I think it’s the best yet,” he 
said. “Gosh, a $10 prize isn’t to be sneezed 
at. I’m going after it. How about you?” 
“I imagine everyone will try for it. Only 
i is sort of hard to do serious work at 
camp.” 

Mrs. Webb overheard this last remark. 
Laughing, she said: “Yes, it is, but our 
camp has always prided itself on being able 
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to be serious as well as fun-loving. What 
do you think of the subject?” 

“Mrs. Webb, it surely is one that has 
been in the news lately, and I think we 
can learn a lot this year,” said Virginia. 

“I must confess I know very little about 
it,” put in Rocky. 

“You'll learn,” came from Margaret. 
“Mr. Carter is teaching the course, and 
he’s definitely good.” 

Just then Kathleen spoke up. 

“Can you imagine grading all the essays 
that Mr. Carter will have to judge?” she 
asked. 

Bert, who had been a little slow in put- 
ting his clothes away and was now in a 
hurry to catch up with things, burst out 
with an exclamation over the prize money. 

“Gosh! Ten dollars for writing about 
the study course!” 

The prize offer had been made, as was 
done annually, by the Central Labor Union. 
The topic chosen was the International 
Labor Organization. The thirty-first I.L.O. 
conference was meeting in San Francisco, 
and because of the interest in the confer- 
ence, the central body had chosen it as 
the subject for the campers’ contest. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“I wonder how so many nation- 
alities can understand each other,” 
said Marge. 

“There are three languages 
used, English, French and Span- 
ish,” said Mr. Carter, who had 
been listening to the talk. “Every 
speech is translated so that there 
is general understanding.” 

“How many countries belong, 
anyway?” asked Rocky. 

“There are delegates from fifty- 
seven countries,” Mr. Carter re- 
plied. 

“It’s sort of like the United Na- 
tions,” came from Virginia. 

“Yes, the I.L.0. was started 
when the first League of Nations 
was set up. It represents the 
working people of the various coun- 
tries. In the I.L.0. the govern- 
ments, the employers and the em- 
ployes are all represented, which 
gives a tripartite character to all 
decisions.” 

“My goodness!” one of the girls 
exclaimed. “Has the I.L.0. been 
working all this time?” 

“Yes, it was established in 1919, and in 
that time many improvements have been 
brought about in working conditions in 
many parts of the world,” said Mr. Carter. 
“But,” he added, “I’m not going to give 
the full course here right now.” He 
laughed. “I'll have to save some of the 
information for class discussion. How- 
ever, since you are all so interested, I will 
give you a thought to ponder over so that 
you can really begin in earnest tomorrow 
morning. Why are good working condi- 
tions and wage levels in other countries 
important to us in our country? Think 
it over, and we'll have our first discussion 
of it in the morning.” 

With that he left the young people. 

“Hey, what about a swim before sup- 
per?” cried one of the boys. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mr. Webb. 
“Everyone be at the landing in ten min- 
utes, ready for a tryout. We want to choose 
teams tomorrow. We can elect our swim- 
ming captains this afternoon. Hurry, now. 
Ten minutes.” 

And so the first day of camp was under 
way, with splendid plans for work and 
play through the two weeks. It was, as 
Margaret had said earlier, “the best part of 
the whole year.” 
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t’s up to OU 


Vu. SIR, it’s definitely up to you. It’s up to you to 
say what kind of people are to be elected to Congress next 
November. If you want a liberal Congress, a Congress that 
really thinks about the people and the needs of the people, 
a Congress that is genuinely concerned for the well-being of 
the nation, you will have to help elect good candidates. 
Your wife and others in your family who are old enough 
to vote will have to help, too. But before you can vote, 
you must REGISTER. 

In past elections millions of working people were un- 
able to vote because they had neglected to register. Such 


loss of the franchise is tragic. It produces such monstros- 
ities as the Taft-Hartley Act. It results in deliriously happy 
days for the profiteers, suffering for the families of the 
millions who work for wages. It means the scuttling of 
housing and other urgent, progressive legislation. 

Of course, you’re sore. But just being sore won’t im- 
prove matters. There’s just one remedy available—the 
ballot. For your sake, for your family’s sake, above all 
for your country’s sake, qualify for voting and make sure 
you visit the polls on Election Day. And when you vote, 
give your support only to the right kind of candidate. 


If you want a good Congress .. . 


REGISTER and VOTE 








